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RAVENSDALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OLD    MARTHA. 


YE'LL  have  heard  of  Masther 
Marley  ? "  said  Martha. 

"  Only  as  a  son  of  Sir  Digges,  my  uncle 
— in  fact,  little  more  than  is  recorded  in  the 
neighbouring  churchyard." 

"  Ay  ;  there  wasn't  much  more  to  tell — in 
his  favour,  poor  boy  !  The  sun  was  scarce 
let  to  shine  on  Masther  Marley,  by  reason  of 
Lady  Featherstone  being  delicate,  and  losing 
all  her  other  children." 

"  You  speak  of  the  first  Lady  Featherstone, 
Martha?" 

VOL.   II.  I 
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"Ay,  Masther  Francis,"  was  the  reply, 
given  with  some  signs  of  self-restraint — 
"  poor  thing  !  she  died  herself — more's  the 
pity !  and  then  Sir  Digges  (man  or  boy,  he 
was  never  very  regular)  broke  out  altogether, 
and  made  Castle  Coote  what  it  was.  He 
had  Masther  Marley  home  from  college; 
there  wasn't  much  harm  in  that,  for,  by  all 
accounts,  Dublin  was  getting  too  hot  to  hold 
him;  but  he  didn't  do  much  to  mend  his 
ways  among  the  set  he  met  at  the  Castle — 
fox-hunters,  and  racing  gentlemen,  and  the 
like.  They  were  strange  times,  Masther 
Frank.  Maybe,  ye' 11  have  heard  tell  of  an 
Irish  house-warming.  I've  seen,  with  my 
own  eyes,  a  big  house  barred  up,  window 
and  door,  a  week  at  a  time,  and  candles 
burning  day  and  night,  and  no  one  let  in  or 
out  while  there  was  a  bit  to  eat,  or  a  sup  to 
get  drunk  on.  And  so,  I  have  heard  tell,  it 
was  at  Castle  Coote — though  I  was  never 
next  or  nigh  the  place  since  poor  Lady 
Featherstone  went  to  a  better  world.  I'll 
not  deny  but  Sir  Digges  had  his  temper ; 
many  a  time  and    oft,   I  heard  ould  Mrs. 
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Featherstone — that  was  your  grandmother, 
Masther  Frank — say  that  he  gave  her  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  her  children  put 
together.  But  he  had  the  good  heart  at  the 
bottom;  and  was  the  first  to  come  round 
and  say  he  wras  sorry  for  anything  he  had 
done  amiss.  But  Masther  Marley  had  the 
temper  of  all  the  Featherstones  put  together 
in  him — and  to  cross  him,  was  only  to  turn 
him  into  a  fury.  To  be  sure,  he  came  down 
from  Dublin  loaded  with  debts ;  and,  willing 
as  the  ould  man  was  to  join  him  in  his  divil- 
ment  (God  be  merciful  to  his  grey  hairs ! 
but  it's  an  awful  sight  to  see  father  and  son 
outbidding  each  other  in  wickedness),  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  helping  him  in  his  diffi- 
culties— by  rayson,  I  believe,  he  was  hard 
pushed  himself,  and  ould  Sir  Percy  had  tied 
up  the  property  from  either,  as  long  as  Sir 
Digges  was  to  live.  The  poor  Masther  here 
— in  the  goodness  of  his  heart — bought  up 
many  of  his  debts,  and  held  his  mortgages, 
and  I.O.U.'s,  and  post-obits — as  they're 
called — for  no  other  purpose  but  to  save  him 
from  the  hawks  and  harpies  that  were  coming 
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after  him.  Oh  !  wirra,  wirra,  they  were  the 
sad  papers  when  they  came  to  be  found  in 
his  possession  !  But,  anyhow,  that  help  was 
no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean ;  and, 
between  duns,  and  debts  of  honour,  and 
gambling,  and  horse-racing,  the  post-office 
was  kept  busy  with  letters  to  Castle  Coote, 
and  grass  wasn't  let  grow  on  the  road  that 
led  to  it.  Often  and  often,  I've  seen  and 
heard  Masther  Marley  tell  his  uncle  here 
that,  if  he  didn't  get  him  out  of  this  scrape 
or  that,  his  life  wasn't  worth  having.  These 
negotiations  often  brought  him  over  to  the 
Big  House  here — and  it  is  said,  Masther 
Frank,  there  were  other  attractions,  too,  for 
his  visits.  Maybe,  I'm  wrong  in  saying  he 
was  thinking  of  the  bit  of  money  the  poor 
child  was  left  by  her  father ;  but,  anyway, 
he  made  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Constance,  and 
people  went  as  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  to  be 
a  match." 

"And  my  cousin,    Miss  De  Vere;   what 
said  she?  " 

"  Oh  !    that's   between  herself  and  them 
that's  in  the  grave.     Masther  Marley  was  as 
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fine-looking  a  young  man  as  you'd  see  in  a 
day's  walk,  before  dissipation  began  to  tell 
upon  him  ;  and  her  poor  mother,  you  are 
aware,  Masther  Frank,  died  abroad  in 
Canada  with  her  husband  in  the  war,  and 
her  last  word  was  of  her  favourite  brother, 
Sir  Digges,  and  how  she'd  like  her  little  girl 
settled  at  Castle  Coote,  and  her  bit  of  money 
added  to  the  property.  That's  the  reason 
the  Masther  here  was  made  guardian  ;  be- 
cause, besides  his  knowledge  of  law,  Sir 
Digges  would  be  left  more  free  like  to  marry 
his  son  to  the  little  girl.  Anyhow,  it  was  as 
good  as  understood  that  the  two  cousins 
was  to  be  man  and  wife,  and  it  was  ever  and 
always  Miss  Constance's  way  to  hearken  to 
anything  that  would  serve  her  family.  Poor 
thing !  she  was  always  brought  up  without 
knowing  much  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  little  that  reached  her  ears  of 
her  cousin,  I've  heard  her  beg  and  implore 
of  him  to  set  right,  and  turn  a  new  leaf." 

"  But  where  was  my  uncle  Allen  ?  Surely 
it  was  his  duty  to  warn  his  ward  of  the  true 
character  of  Marley  Featherstone  ?  " 
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"  So  it  was,  Masther  Frank — so  it  was ;  and 
so  the  Masther  gave  in  to,  at  last.  But,  man 
and  boy,  Allen  Featherstone  was  always 
quare.  Musha,  Masther  Frank,  but  all  your 
family  was  quare,  in  one  way  or  another — 
people  said  your  father  was  the  only  sensible 
and  middle-going  man  of  the  lot ;  but  each 
and  all  of  the  rest  went  head  foremost  after 
something.  Some  was  great  in  books  and  the 
like,  and  more  was  great  in  divilment ;  and 
as  for  oddities,  they'd  stock  a  county  :  but  it 
was  hard  to  find  a  Featherstone  that  was 
content  to  travel  the  even  road.  Your  uncle 
had  his  own  share  of  whims  and  crotchets  : 
ever  and  always  setting  himself  against  the 
high  hand  and  rough  courses  of  your  family, 
until  at  last  he  drew  off,  more  silent  and 
reserved  than  before,  leaving  them  to  follow 
their  own  ways.  Then,  when  he  went  to  the 
law,  it's  well  known  he  threw  up  cases  and 
cases,  because  he  thought  his  clients  hadn't 
the  right  side  of  the  question.  Some  said 
he  was  touched,  and  more  said  he  was  a  fool 
for  his  pains — but,  anyhow,  when  a  man  got 
into  trouble,  the  great  counsellor  Featherstone 
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was  the  first  he  ran  to.     Did  ye  never  hear 
tell  of  the  great  Ballybunnion  case  that  set  all 
Dublin  half  crazy  ?     Lord  Ballybunnion  was 
found   dead    in  his  bed ;   and   Lady  Bally- 
bunnion— she  was  his  second  wife,   and  he 
had  picked  her  up  somewhere  abroad — was 
taken  up  on  suspicion  for  it.     I'm  told  she 
was  the  beauty  of  the  whole  country  side  ; 
and  people  wouldn't  hear  of  her  being  guilty 
at  all.     Your  uncle  was,  of  course,  secured 
to  argue  her  case ;  and  I  heard  him,  in  his 
own  drawing-room  in  Merrion  Square,  tell  his 
company  that  her  ladyship   was    a  deeply- 
wronged  woman,  and  that  he'd  bring  her  off 
with  flying  colours.     Well,  Masther  Frank, 
not  to  make  a  long  story  of  it,  he  went  down 
to  the  prison  the  evening  before  her  trial  was 
to  come  on — I  suppose  to  get  his  last  instruc- 
tions from  her ;  and  I  let  him  in  myself  when 
he    came    back — and   black    and   silent   he 
looked.     All  that  night  I  heard  him  pacing 
his   study,    which   was   right   over  my  own 
room ;  and,  in  the  morning,  he  went  down 
to  Court,  and  asked  for  a  postponement  of 
the   trial.     I    believe    they'd    have   let   her 
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choose  her  own  time  for  her  case  being 
brought  to  a  hearing  if  she  asked  for  it,  so 
much  sympathy  was  there  for  the  beautiful 
and  injured  Lady  Ballybunnion  ;  but,  any- 
how, when  the  trial  came  on,  another  lawyer 
conducted  her  case  ;  and  I'm  told  the  popu- 
lace— when  judge  and  jury  had  acquitted  her 
— unharnessed  the  horses  from  her  carriage, 
and  drew  her  to  her  house  in  Stephen's 
Green.  The  world  knows  that  Lady  Bally- 
bunnion, on  her  death-bed,  confessed  that 
she  had  done  the  deed  when  her  husband 
was  drunk  and  ill-treated  her;  and  it's  sus- 
pected that  she  dropped  a  Lint  to  the  same 
effect  to  your  uncle  the  night  he  visited  the 
prison.  Anyhow,  that's  the  sort  of  man  your 
uncle  is,  and  always  was — doing  strange 
things,  and  making  no  one  the  wiser  why  he 
took  this  course  or  that.  When  he  brought 
Miss  Constance  home,  and  wouldn't  let  her 
go  to  Castle  Coote — though  his  brother 
promised  all  sorts  of  reformation  (and,  sure  ! 
the  world  knows  it  was  no  fit  place  for  her) — 
Sir  Digges  as  much  as  reported  that  he 
wanted  her  bit  of  money  for  his  son  Masther 
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Leslie  ;  and  from  that  out,  the  Masther  said 
Miss  Constance  was  to  choose  for  herself, 
and  kept  Masther  Leslie  away  at  college.  I 
believe,  however,  when  Masther  Marley's 
doings  put  him  past  all  hope  of  recovery, 
that  he  forbid  him  the  house;  and  Miss  Con- 
stance coming  to  hear  of  an  unfortunate  inti- 
macy he  had  with  a  poor  girl  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Castle  Coote  tenants,  pison  itself 
wasn't  more  hateful  to  her  than  the  sight  of 
him  from  that  time  forward." 

"  Miss  De  Vere  and  my  cousin  Leslie  were 
not  much  together?  " 

"  Not  up  to  that  period,  Masther  Frank. 
When  the  Masther  said  a  thing,  everyone 
knew  he  meant  to  go  by  it ;  and,  in  one  way 
or  another,  he  kept  Masther  Leslie  away  at 
school  and  college  until  Miss  Constance  was 
old  enough  to  see  and  judge  for  herself. 
After  that,  of  course,  when  the  young  man 
grew  up  and  wasn't  to  be  bid  like  a  child, 
he  came  and  passed  his  vacations  at  the  Big 
House ;  and  people  said  that  he  and  Miss 
Constance  would  be  man  and  wife  yet. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time  : 
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Masther  Marley  coming,  at  times,  when  he 
wasn't  asked — now  for  money  to  get  him  out 
of  a  scrape,  and,  by-and-by,  to  try  a  soft 
word  with  Miss  Constance.  But  if  he  was 
soft  here,  by  all  accounts  he  was  a  born 
divil  everywhere  else ;  and  between  debts, 
and  crosses,  and  the  drink  that  he  was  taking 
to  hard  and  that  was  killing  him  by  inches, 
it  was  as  much  as  man,  woman,  or  child's 
life  was  worth  to  rouse  him.  Some  said  it 
was  the  debts  of  honour  that  was  driving 
him  mad  (as  for  a  tradesman,  a  kick  or  a 
curse  was  good  enough  for  him),  and  more 
said  it  was  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on 
a  decent,  respectable  poor  man's  family — as 
I  told  you  before,  Masther  Frank.  Every 
post  it  was — Masther  Marley  had  horse- 
whipped this  gentleman  on  the  public  race- 
course, or  fought  a  duel  with  that — until, 
at  last,  he  put  the  climax  on  all ' ' 

"  How  was  that,  Martha?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Masther  Frank — bad  as  the 
Featherstones  was  before  (such,  at  least,  as 
took  the  divil  for  their  tutor),  they  never  did 
the  like  of  what  I'm  now  going  to  tell  you. 
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It  arose  out  of  a  duel  that  was  to  be  fought 
between  Sir  Harry  Lawless  and  a  young 
officer  that  was  stationed  down  near  Castle 
Coote ;  his  name  was  Wildair,  and  they 
said  he  was  a  Lord's  son  in  England.  The 
two  young  men  had  some  words  over  a  race 
that  was  run  ;  and  Captain  Wildair  sent  Sir 
Harry  a  challenge,  and  asked  Masther  Marley 
to  be  his  second :  by  all  accounts,  Sir 
Digges'  son  was  only  too  well  known  by  this 
time  for  being  first  or  second  in  everything 
of  the  sort  that  took  place  in  his  county. 
Early  as  it  was  in  the  morning  when  they 
met,  the  people  that  saw  Masther  Marley 
going  out  said  he  was  half  drunk — and  it's 
to  be  hoped  that  he  was,  for  what  happened. 
Anyhow,  they  had  been  drinking  all  night, 
and  I'm  told  that  more  than  one  of  the  party 
was  hard  on  Masther  Marley  for  the  sporting 
bets  that  was  between  them.  When  they 
came  on  the  ground,  the  friends  of  Sir  Harry 
and  Captain  Wildair  were  for  making  it  up ; 
and  the  young  men  themselves  were  partly 
disposed  to  it. — 'Not  fight!  Wildair,'  says 
your  cousin,  when  he  came  to  hear  of  the 
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negotiations — 'by  G — d,  you'll  fight  some 
one — Sir  Harry,  or  myself.' — '  As  you  please, 
Featherstone,'  says  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man, nettled  by  Masther  Marley's  manner  to 
him — 'you,  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  it.'  With 
that  your  cousin  pulls  a  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  and  crying — '  Here  !  are  you 
man  enough  to  take  an  end  of  this  ? '  flings 
it  towards  him.  It's  said  that  Captain 
Wildair  didn't  rightly  know,  at  the  moment, 
what  your  cousin  meant,  and  put  out  his  hand, 
by  chance  like,  to  take  a  hold  of  the  handker- 
chief. Anyhow,  no  sooner  had  he  laid  touch 
to  it  than  Masther  Marley  fired  (he  said,  after- 
wards, that  the  pistol  went  off  sooner  than 
he  expected — and  it's  to  be  hoped  that  he 
said  true)  before  anyone  could  interfere;  and 
the  Captain  dropped  down,  stone  dead. 

"  However  it  happened,  the  whole  of  the 
gentlemen  were  a' most  struck  dumb;  and, 
one  and  all,  I'm  told  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  Masther  Marley.  I  believe  there  was 
some  talk  of  making  him  a  prisoner  on  the 
spot,  when  they  came  to  find  that  the  Captain 
was  a  corpse  ;  but  he  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
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before  they  had  time  to  interfere,  he  was 
away  through  the  country.  Captain  Wildair 
was  brought  to  the  Castle  ;  and  Sir  Digges, 
I'm  told,  when  he  saw  the  body,  and  was 
told  how  it  was  done,  swore  an  oath  that 
Masther  Marley  should  never  enter  his  doors 
again.  Of  course,  the  authorities  made 
great  work  about  the  affair,  more  especially 
as  the  Captain  was  an  Englishman,  and  an 
edge-u-cong  to  the  Lord  Liftinent.  The 
whole  country  was  searched,  and  guards  put 
on  Castle  Coote,  and  the  Big  House  here — 
in  case  he'd  come  to  your  uncle ;  and  people 
said  it  would  go  hard  with  Masther  Marley  if 
he  was  caught." 

"  Go  hard  with  him,  Martha  !  Of  course, 
you  mean  that  he  would  be  hung — and 
deservedly,  I  must  confess." 

"Hung!  Masther  Frank.  Whillilu  !— 
is  it  hang  a  gentleman  for  fighting  a  duel ! 
Bedad,  the  country  is  not  come  to  that  yet, 
bad  as  it  is." 

"This  was  no  duel,  Martha;  but  an  assas- 
sination— cold-blooded  or  hot-blooded,  as 
you  choose  to  consider  it." 
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"  Maybe  so,  Masther  Frank,"  was  the  re- 
sponse of  the  somewhat  incredulous  old 
lady — "anyhow,  Masther  Marley  was  too 
clever  for  them,  and  never  came  next  or 
nigh  his  relations,  until  the  pursuit  after 
him  was  beginning  to  cool.  The  first  day 
he  appeared  at  Castle  Coote,  I'm  told  Sir 
Digges  himself  met  him  at  the  hall-door, 
and  struck  him  before  the  servants.  There 
was  a  tussle — God  keep  us  from  such  sights 
— and  the  young  man  was  flung  down  the 
Castle  steps  (your  uncle  Sir  Digges  was  able 
for  any  two  men  in  the  county,  and  Masther 
Marley,  maybe,  wake  with  watching  and 
travelling),  and  the  door  was  shut  upon  him. 
There  was  marks  of  his  fall  on  the  stone 
steps,  and  ould  Joyce  the  butler  that  lifted 
him  up  and  put  him  to  rights  again,  got  his 
dismissal  next  morning.  That's  the  last, 
father  and  son  ever  saw  of  each  other ;  and 
I  believe  the  ould  man  was  sorry  enough 
afterwards  that  the  parting  wasn't  more 
friendly.  Anyhow,  he  made  his  bed  for 
himself — not  by  the  turn  he  took  against 
Masther  Marley,  but  by  accustoming  him  to 
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wickedness  and  extravagance  when  he  was 
no  more  than  a  boy — and  he'll  have  to  lie 
down  in  it  now.  I  fatigue  you,  Masther 
Frank  ?" 

"  No,  Martha,"  was  my  reply  to  the  cun- 
ning old  lady,  who  had  doubtless  marked 
my  growing  interest  in  her  tale,  "  I  am  too 
anxious  to  hear  the  end  of  this  unfortunate 
young  man's  career  to  feel  fatigue." 

"Oh,  wirra !  the  worst  has  to  come  yet. 
But  I'll  make  it  as  short  as  I  can." 

I  must,  however,  reserve  the  remainder  of 
Martha's  narrative  for  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

martha's  narrative  continued. 

BEFORE  again  proceeding  with  her  tale, 
Martha  looked  cautiously  round  the 
room,  and  even  arose  from  her  seat  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  door  communica- 
ting with  the  inner  chamber  was  quite  closed. 
Having  taken  these  precautions,  she  re- 
sumed her  stool,  and  continued  as  follows: — 
"  It  might  be  a  couple  of  nights  after  this — 
I  mane  after  Masther  Marley's  appearance 
at  Castle  Coote,  and  the  reception  he  got 
there — I  mind  the  night  itself  well.  The 
Masther  here  had  been  busy  for  a  long  time 
up  at  the  Coorts,  and,  moreover,  was  fretted  at 
the  misfortune  that  had  come  upon  his  own 
son,  just  before.  People  said  he  strove  to 
put  it  away  from  him  by  hard  work,  until  he 
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a' most  broke  down  at  it ;  and,  when  his 
business  was  over,  the  whole  family  came 
down  from  Merrion  Square  to  Glen-na-Fiac, 
as  the  Big  House  used  to  be  called  in  former 
times,  meaning,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  Mas- 
ther  Frank,  the  Valley  of  the  Ravens,  to  pass 
a  few  weeks.  Well,  he  hadn't  been  four-and- 
twenty  hours  here  when  a  messenger  came 
hot  foot  after  him,  with  a  bundle  of  law 
papers,  and  instructions  to  give  his  opinion 
on  a  great  case  that  was  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  as  frequently  happened  before.  *  I'll 
have  a  strong  cup  of  tea,  Constance,'  says 
the  Masther,  *  and,  Martha'  (I  was  mostly 
up  at  the  Big  House  then),  '  let  there  be  a 
fire  put  in  my  study,  I  see  I  have  work  here 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  night.'  At  the 
regular  time,  the  family  and  the  servants 
went  to  bed,  leaving  the  Masther  at  work  in 
his  room,  as  was  used  to  be  done,  both  here 
and  in  Merrion  Square ;  and  nothing  was 
heard  by  any  of  us  until  next  morning. 
The  Masther' s  account  was  that  about  mid- 
night, as  he  was  sitting  at  work  in  the  study, 
a  few  grains  of  gravel  was  thrown  against 
vol.  11.  2 
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the  window ;  and,  on  going  to  the  hall-door, 
he  found  Masther  Marley  standing  outside. 
He  brought  him  in ;  and,  after  getting  some 
refreshments  for  him,  without  wakening  any- 
one, put  him  to  sleep  in  the  eastern  wing, 
which  was  then  furnished,  but  not  used  much, 
unless  when  there  was  company  at  the  house. 
His  reason,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  for 
giving  him  a  room  there  was  that,  if  there 
was  any  pursuit  after  him,  or  the  house 
came  to  be  searched,  he  might  escape  among 
them  underground  cellars,  or  get  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  more  by  reason  there  was 
some  new  servants  from  town,  and  they 
weren't  entirely  to  be  trusted.  The  first  I 
heard  of  Masther  Marley's  arrival  was  when 
Miss  Constance  told  me  of  it  in  the  morning, 
with  a  face  as  long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
by  reason  of  the  dislike  and  dread  the  poor 
child  had  taken  to  his  company.  '  Don't 
cry,  alanna,'  says  I,  for,  between  Masther 
Leslie's  throubles,  and  the  disgrace  his 
cousin  had  brought  upon  the  whole  family, 
not  forgetting  the  failing  health  and  worry  of 
her  uncle,  the  poor  crature  was  that  nervous 
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and  frightened  that  she'd  tremble  all  over  if 
one  only  looked  at  her, — *  don't  cry,  alanna,' 
says  I,  '  sure  Masther  Marley  can't  stop  long 
here  on  account  of  the  pursuit  that  is  after 
him,  maybe  it's  coming  to  the  say-side  he  is 
to  escape  out  of  the  counthry  altogether,  and 
it's  likely  he'll  keep  to  his  room  until  he  gets 
a  vessel  ready  to   sail.     I'll  go  up  to  him, 
Miss  Constance,'  says  I,  '  and  ask  him  when 
he'll  have  his  breakfast.'     '  Do  so,'  says  she, 
giving  me  a  cup  of  tea  to  take  with  me,  for 
the  little  girl's  heart  was  always  in  the  right 
place.     When    I    got   to    the    door,    it   was 
closed  and  locked  ;  and  I  knocked  as  quietly 
as  I  could.     Then,  when  I  heard  nothing,  I 
knocked    louder.     But,    my    dear    Masther 
Frank,  I  might  have  stood  there  and  knocked 
till  the  day  of  judgment  ;   and  a  trembling 
came  over  me  as  the  door  resisted  all  my 
endeavours  to  open  it.     I  turned  downstairs 
without  saying  a  word,  and  went  straight  to 
the  Masther' s  room,  and  met  him  just  com- 
ing out  of  it,  for,  early  or  late  to  bed,  he  was 
always  regular  at  the  breakfast- table  in  the 
The    Masther   returned   straight 
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with  me ;  and,  when  he  had  tried  the  door 
and  knocked,  he  put  his  shoulder  against  it, 
and  burst  it  open  by  main  force.  Oh, 
Masther  Frank,  I  thought  the  sight  would 
lave  my  eyes  from  that  out,  when  I  looked 
into  the  room.  There  was  Masther  Marley 
lying  dressed  on  the  bed,  stone  dead.  The 
floor  and  the  bed-clothes  was  sprinkled  all 
over  with  blood,  and  a  stream  was  coming 
right  from  under  the  bed." 

"  There  were,  then,  recent  marks  of  vio- 
lence upon  him  ?  " 

"  There  were,  Masther  Frank.  The  sur- 
geons that  came  down  from  Dublin- — for, 
of  course,  there  was  a  regular  investigation 
— said  that  he  had  been  stabbed  right 
through  the  heart.  Only  the  Masther  stop- 
ped me,  I  was  going  to  raise  the  house  with 
my  cries.  'It's  a  bad,  bad  business,  Martha, 
and  we  haven't  seen  the  end  of  it,'  said  he 
to  me.  '  Examine  everything,  but  displace 
nothing — as  we  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
room,  we  will  be  called  on  to  give  a  strict 
account  of  all  we  saw.'  '  I  will,  Masther 
dear,'  says  I ;  and  I  did  his  bidding,  as  well 
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as  I  was  able.  There  wasn't  much  to  be 
examined,  for  the  room  was  all  as  one  as  it 
used  to  be  ;  and,  barring  the  clothes  that 
was  on  him  and  any  few  valuables  he  had 
about  him,  I  could  see  nothing  belonging  to 
Masther  Marley,  or  anyone  else.  The  lock 
of  the  door  was  broken  ;  but  that  was  by 
the  Masther  himself,  when  he  forced  it. 
We  made  search  for  the  key,  and  found  it 
on  one  of  the  chairs,  all  as  one  as  Masther 
Marley  had  flung  it  there,  after  locking  the 
door  on  himself;  everything  else  was  very 
nearly  in  its  own  position.  After  that,  the 
Masther  settled  the  lock  of  the  door  in  the 
best  way  he  could,  and  closed  it  up  until  the 
inquest  (and,  after  all  was  over,  he  kept  the 
room  in  the  same  way,  and  never  allowed 
anything  to  be  taken  out,  when  the  rest  of 
the  wing  was  deserted).  In  a  few  days, 
there  was  the  regular  investigation,  and  all 
particulars  gone  into  ;  but,  from  that  hour 
to  this,  no  clue  has  ever  been  come  to  as  to 
how  Masther  Marley  met  his  death — any 
more  than  that  it  was  by  foul  means." 

"That   a  murder  had   been  committed," 
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was  my  reply,  after  some  period  spent  in 
silence,  when  Martha  had  brought  her 
terrible  tale  to  this  stage,  during  which  my 
mind  had  busied  itself  with  various  conjec- 
tures— "  admits,  I  suppose,  of  no  doubt. 
But  has  the  question  never  been  raised, 
Martha,  whether  it  was  s^murder?  This 
wretched  young  man  had,  you  say,  impaired 
his  constitution  by  dissipation ;  his  debts 
were  pressing,  and  the  officers  of  justice 
were  in  pursuit  of  him — nay,  his  acts  of 
ungovernable  temper  and  headlong  extra- 
vagance might  well  argue  latent  insanity. 
All  these  create  a  fair  suspicion  of  destruc- 
tion by  his  own  hand.  Was  such  a  view  of 
the  matter  ever  entered  upon  ?  ' : 

"  Indeed  it  was,  Masther  Frank;  and  little 
Misther  M'Cormick,  that  used  to  keep  a 
small  'pothecary's  shop  in  Ballyboy  at  the 
time — being  the  first  that  was  called  in — 
said  as  how  Masther  Marley  had  made  away 
with  himself  by  ray  son  of  the  throubles  and 
difficulties  he  was  in.  But,  when  the  sur- 
geons came  down  next  day  from  Dublin, 
they,   one  and  all,  shook    their   heads,    and 
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said  that  no  man  could  inflict  them  wounds 
upon  himself  by  means  of  his  own  hands ; 
and  Mr.  M'Cormick  was  obliged  to  give  in 
to  their  showing.  And  as  for  madness  or 
the  like — bedad,  Masther  Frank,  you'd  prove 
a  dale  of  people  out  of  their  senses  by  that 
line  of  argument.  Maybe,  ye'll  have  heard 
tell  of  Fighting  Fitzgerald  :  and,  sure,  when 
I  was  a  young  girl,  every  second  gentleman 
was  a  '  Fire-Eater ' — as  they  called  them- 
selves. It's  as  much  as  a  young  man's  life 
was  worth  to  look  crooked  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  ;  and  if  you  took  the  inside  of  the 
pathway  against  a  lady,  or  came  with  a 
soil  on  your  coat,  or  a  break  in  your  kid 
gloves,  into  the  theatre — or  happened  to 
tear  your  partner's  dress  in  the  dance,  as 
I've  seen  myself,  scores  and  scores  of  times, 
by  ray  son  of  attending  on  the  young  ladies, 
you'd  have  half-a-dozen  challenges  on  your 
breakfast-table  next  morning.  Didn't  the 
Judges  leave  their  seats  on  the  Bench  to 
fight  duels  in  the  Fifteen  Acres,  hard  by  ; 
and  didn't  ould  Toler  himself,  at  the 
Masther' s  dinner-table  in  Merrion  Square — 
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where,  maybe,  he'd  come  after  hanging  half- 
a-dozen  poor  people  for  sheep-stealing — say, 
many  a  time  and  oft,  how  he  got  on  in  the 
world  by  beginning  life  with  a  brace  of  hair 
triggers  ?  It's  to  be  hoped  that  the  world 
is  growing  wiser,  Masther  Frank ;  but,  any- 
how, Masther  Marley  wasn't  much  worse 
than  scores  and  scores  of  young  jintlemen — 
and  ould  ones,  too — that  he  kept  company 
with  ;  and  as  for  any  thoughts  of  putting  an 
end  of  himself,  I  don't  think  he  ever  let 
them  next  or  nigh  him — knowing  well  that 
poor  Captain  Wildair's  affair  would  blow 
over  in  time — more  especially  if  he  could 
get  out  of  the  country  for  a  while ;  and 
that  his  creditors  would  have  to  wait  until 
he  came  in  for  the  Castle  Coote  property, 
out  of  which  he  couldn't  be  kept." 

"Was  he  supposed,  then,  to  have  ene- 
mies? " 

"  None  that  we  knew  of,  Masther  Frank 
— at  least,  none  that  were  likely  to  turn 
themselves  into  midnight  assassins.  Of 
course,  Captain  Wildair's  family  cried  out 
for  justice;    but   it   wasn't  to  be   supposed 
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that   they'd   go   that   way  about    obtaining 
it." 

"  But  this  affair  at  Castle  Coote — you  al- 
luded to  a  young  girl ;  what  became  of  her  ? " 

"  Oh  !  Masther  Frank,  what  becomes  of 
every  unfortunate  girl,  that  listens  to  a 
jintleman  above  her  ?  She  left  her  home ; 
and  there's  them  that  saw  her  in  Dublin, 
and  didn't  care  about  telling  her  people 
where  or  how  they  saw  her.  Her  parents 
were  ould,  and  it  broke  their  hearts;  and 
the  sons  had  enlisted  and  gone  abroad. 
They  were  a  Scotch  family — Cameron  by 
name;  and  I'm  told  it  fretted  Sir  Digges 
more  than  all  the  other  acts  of  Masther 
Marley,  by  rayson  he  had  brought  the  ould 
man  to  be  a  sort  of  steward  over  the  estate. 
All  them  questions  was  raised  at  the  inquest, 
Masther  Frank  ;  and  after  it — but  nothing 
was  ever  found  to  throw  the  least  light  on 
Masther  Marley' s  death.  Of  course,  the 
young  girl's  name  was  naturally  brought 
into  question,  and  inquiries  made ;  but  they 
only  went  to  prove  that  the  poor  thing  was 
more  anxious  to  hide  herself  from  them  that 
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had  known  her  than  to  seek  for  revenge, 
that  could  right  neither  her  nor  her  family 
again.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  I  believe, 
the  Masther  cross-questioned  Miss  Con- 
stance very  particular  about  Masther  Leslie 
— '  Is  there  any  correspondence  between  you 
and  your  cc  asin  ? '  said  he  to  her.  And, 
with  that,  I'm  told,  the  poor  thing  fell  into 
a  tremble,  and  it  was  as  much  as  she  could 
do  to  keep  her  feet  on  the  floor.  *  No, 
uncle,'  she  made  answer,  the  best  way  she 
could,  '  there  is  no  correspondence  between 
us.'  '  Very  well,'  says  he,  '  let  there  be 
none,  at  least  for  the  present.  But  you  met 
him,  Constance — after  he  bid  us  good-bye  ? ' 
— meaning,  of  course,  after  the  Government 
had  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country.  And 
the  poor  crature  fell  down  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  and  confessed  that  she  had ;  and, 
indeed,  I'm  told  (for  I  wasn't  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  but  heard  it  from  a  very  dacent 
young  woman  that  attended  on  Miss  Con- 
stance then) — I'm  told  that  she  fainted  right 
off  after  that,  and  it  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  bring  her  round  again.     From 
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that  out,  I  believe  the  Masther  spoke  to  her 
no  more  on  the  subject — except  to  say  that 
he  wasn't  angry  with  her,  as  it  was  the  last 
she  was  to  see  of  her  cousin  for  many  a  long 
day ;  '  Maybe,'  says  the  poor  Masther,  '  for 
ever.'  And  whether  it  was  this,  or  the  kind 
tone  in  which  her  uncle  spoke — for  kindness 
or  harshness  from  those  she  loved  always 
brought  the  tear  into  her  eye — she  took  on 
nearly  as  bad  as  at  first.  Anyhow,  there 
wasn't  much  need  in  cautioning  her  against 
writing  to  her  cousin — whatever  meaning 
the  Masther  had  in  it — for,  when  the  wars 
with  Bony  broke  out,  there  was  no  sending 
one  way  or  the  other,  unless  a  smuggling 
vessel  or  a  privateer  happened  to  bring  a 
letter  from  France,  where  he  went  to  ;  and 
then  it  was,  maybe,  months  and  months 
old. 

"  In  the  course  of  time,  when  investigations 
and  searches  was  all  over,  and  had  ended  in 
nothing,  the  Masther  resumed  his  business 
at  the  Courts.  But  it  was  said  that  he  never 
was  again  the  man  he  used  to  be  before — 
and  I  believe  it's  certain  that  he  lost  cases 
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that,  when  he  was  a  younger  man,  he'd  have 
carried  against  judge,  and  jury,  and  all  the 
counsellors  in  Dublin.  Folks,  too,  began  to 
put  things  together — telling  each  other  how 
he  and  his  son  had  an  interest  in  Masther 
Marley's  death,  by  ray  son  of  Sir  Digges 
having  no  child  alive  now,  and  the  property 
tied  up  in  the  way  it  was  by  ould  Sir  Percy. 
I  believe  he  came  across  people  talking  over 
these  things  in  the  Four  Courts,  as  bodies 
will  when  they  have  to  cool  their  heels  there 
by  the  hour,  with  nothing  else  to  do.  It's 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Sir  Digges  gave 
heed  to  the  like  of  such  rumours  ;  but,  any- 
way, he  shut  himself  up  altogether  in  his 
castle — and  that  same  didn't  do  much  toward 
putting  an  end  to  them.  To  show  you  the 
folly  of  people,  Masther  Frank — they  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  married  ould  Nancy  Bell 
on  purpose  to  cut  out  the  rest  of  the  family ! 
it's  easy  seeing  their  heads  was  softer  than 
their  hearts;  and  they'll  have  a  long  wait. 
Anyhow,  I  believe  your  uncles  never  met 
from  the  day  of  Masther  Marley's  death  to 
the  present.     Then,  Masther  Frank,  it's  won- 
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derful  to  see  how  the  world  comes  round, 
after  you're  laid  in  your  grave!  The  worst 
word  in  people's  mouths  wasn't  bad  enough 
for  Masther  Marley  when  he  was  alive ;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  found  dead  in  his  bed  than 
it  was  brought  to  mind  the  bad  rearing  he 
got,  and  the  example  his  father  had  set  him, 
and  the  way  he  turned  round  on  him  at  last. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  talk  of  this 
sort,  or  that  the  Masther' s  luck  had  begun 
to  desert  him  in  the  cases  he  took  in  hand,  at 
all  events  he  fancied  that  the  great  attorneys 
and  others,  that  used  to  be  a' most  cap  in 
hand  to  him,  became  more  cool,  and,  as  it 
were,  turned  their  backs  upon  him.  Man 
and  boy,  Allen  Featherstone  was  ever  shy ; 
and  he  now  grew  more  reserved  than  ever  he 
wras  before.  But,  sure,  it's  hard,  Masther 
Frank,  to  fight  against  rumours  that  never 
come  straight  before  you,  and  won't  put  on 
any  shape,  that  you  can  rightly  take  hold  of 
them.  All  I  blame  him  for — if  I  had  the 
heart  to  blame  the  Masther  for  anything — is 
that  he  gave  his  confidence  to  no  one — not 
even  to  Miss  Constance.     However,  not  to 
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make  a  long  story  of  it,  time  came  when  the 
great  Counsellor  Featherstone  was  seen  in 
Court  with  an  empty  blue  bag,  instead  of 
having  it  stuffed  with  briefs  and  cases  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland.  When  it  came  to  that, 
I  believe  he  gave  up  the  battle  entirely,  and 
came  down  to  live  here.  I'm  told  he  still 
holds  on  to  the  hope  of  clearing  up  the 
mystery  that  hangs  over  the  death  of  Mas- 
ther  Marley ;  and,  sure,  it's  a  strange  thing 
that  nothing  was  ever  found  to  explain  it. 
There's  an  ould  villain  that  knows  all  about 
it — if  he  could  be  only  got  to  spake." 

"Who  is  that,  Martha?" 

"Ould  Sable,  Masther  Frank— that  limb 
of  the  divil.  He  was  shut  in  all  night  in  the 
room  by  mistake  ;  and  we  found  him  in  the 
morning — I  believe  I  forgot  to  tell  you — 
hiding  under  the  bed,  and  looking  scared 
and  frightened  enough.  No  doubt,  he 
followed  the  Masther  and  Masther  Marley 
up  to  the  room,  and  got  shut  in,  in  that  way. 
But,  whatever  he  saw,  he's  likely  to  keep  to 
himself.  If  the  baste  could  only  be  brought 
to  talk,  as  I've  seen  ravens  and  the  like  do — 
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but  the  young  jintlemen  could  never  get  a 
word  out  of  him  in  former  times  ;  and  ever 
since  the  night  of  Masther  Marley's  death 
he  has  grown  more  silent  and  shy." 

"  And  my  cousin  Leslie,  Martha,  what  of 
him  ?  He  crossed  over  to  France,  you 
said." 

"  Yes,  Masther  Frank,  with  the  two  Mr. 
Emmets — the  brother  that  was  banished  with 
him,  and  Misther  Thomas,  that  had  made 
good  his  escape  a  little  before.  Misther 
Thomas  Emmet  intended,  I'm  told,  to  sail 
for  America,  in  order  to  follow  his  profession 
(he  was  brought  up  to  the  law  here)  in  that 
country.  But  Mr.  Robert  Emmet  stayed  in 
France,  and  it  is  believed  that  Masther  Leslie 
is  more  or  less  with  him.  When  the  Peace 
was  signed,  the  family  began  to  hear  more 
regularly  from  him.  The  Masther,  I  am 
told,  was  partly  for  him  trying  his  fortunes 
in  the  colonies;  but  the  young  man  wouldn't 
hear  of  it,  and  it's  now  some  time  since  they 
had  a  letter  from  him." 

With  the  occasional  flash  of  some  sheet 
lightning,   the  summer   storm    had   entirely 
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spent  itself,  as  I  took  my  way  from  the 
cottage,  pondering  over  the  strange  and 
dreadful  tale  which  I  had  now  heard.  A 
summer  shower  had  just  fallen — finale  of  the 
departing  thunderstorm — and  all  nature  again 
looked  green  and  refreshed,  as  it  lay  under 
the  mild  effulgence  of  the  full  midsummer's 
moon.  The  deep  meadows  filled — literally 
filled  up  to  their  enclosing  hedgerows,  and 
the  leaf-covered,  bending  lower  branches  of 
the  trees — the  one  or  two  paddocks  which  lay 
on  my  way.  The  summer  luxuriance  of 
foliage  and  spray  had  reached  a  superabun- 
dance little  short  of  tropical ;  and  all  around 
me  bore  testimony  that  I  was  indeed  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  (as  this  portion  of  the 
County  Wicklow  has  not  undeservedly  been 
called)  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  But  calm  as  was 
the  repose  which  breathed  around,  it  was 
unable  to  bring  rest  to  the  busy  thoughts 
which  Martha's  narrative  had  aroused  within 
me.  I  had  little  inclination  for  an  immediate 
return  to  the  house,  and,  least  of  all,  for  sleep. 
The  cool  night  air,  unconfined  space,  and 
free  exercise  of  my  limbs  were  alone  con- 
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genial  with  my  present  frame  of  mind ;  and 
— acting,  in  all  probability,  under  this  im- 
pulse— I  had  already  turned  aside  from  the 
more  direct  path,  and  now  found  myself 
threading  my  way  toward  the  sea-shore.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  some  dim  desire  to  visit 
again  the  last  resting-place  of  my  ill-starred 
relative,  whose  fate  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  tale  I  had  just  heard,  may  have 
given  this  direction  to  my  steps. 

Yes ;  I  could  now  readily  enough  trace  out 
for  myself  the  train  of  incidents — each,  per- 
haps, slight  in  itself — which  had  gradually 
detached  my  uncle  from  his  profession  and  a 
town  life,  and  had  eventually  driven  him  to 
retirement  and  a  hope,  however  small,  that  he 
might  be  yet  able  to  clear  away  the  veil  of 
mystery  and  suspicion  which  had  descended 
on  the  house  of  Ravensdale.  By  nature 
distant,  shy,  sensitive — these  qualities  in  him 
were  all  the  more  likely  to  receive  intensity 
under  trial.  Nor  was  his  the  disposition  to 
do  public  battle  against  adverse  rumour,  and 
to  live  it  down  by  sheer  force  of  effrontery. 
Another    and  perhaps   a  wiser  man   would 
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have  dragged  the  monster  into  daylight,  and 
exposed  the  straw  and  rags  which  gave  its 
hideousness.     But,  with  Allen  Featherstone, 
while  way  of  more  satisfactory  explanation 
remained  open,  however  long,  tedious,  and 
doubtful,  he  was  much  more  likely  to  avail 
himself    of    the    alternative.     I    could    not 
doubt  that  it  was  to  this   my   cousin  Con- 
stance  had   made   allusion   when    speaking 
of  the  "  one  purpose"  to  which  our  relative 
had  now  applied  his  life.     Unfortunately,  I 
was  not  in  my  uncle's  confidence  (would  my 
approaching  conference  of  the  next  morning 
with  him  bring  me  any  nearer  to   it?)  and 
knew  not  what  further  motives  and  views  he 
might  be  acting  under.     But,  so  far,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  I  could  not  be  very  much 
astray  in  thus  tracing  out  the  line  of  conduct 
which  his  natural  disposition  and  character — 
aggravated,  if  1  may  so  speak,  by  other  and 
concomitant  circumstances — might  be  likely 
to  pursue  :    these  circumstances  being,   the 
public  banishment  of  his  own  son,  occurring 
but  a  short  time  previously  ;   and  the  further 
slur  which  his  nephew  Marley  had  brought 
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on  the  family  name  by  an  act  which  I  could 
regard  as  little  short  of  assassination,  in 
the  case  of  Captain  Wildair.  True,  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  drive  a  man  of  better 
front  from  outfronting  his  fortune  ;  but  they 
were  certainly  disposing  causes  that  a  shy 
man  should  become  more  shy,  that  a  man  of 
natural  reserve  should  become  still  more 
reserved. 

Occupied  by  these  and  the  like  reflections, 
I  had  already  reached  the  scene  of  my  wan- 
derings of  the  preceding  night ;  and,  stepping 
over  the  low  wall  of  the  old  churchyard,  I  once 
again  stood  among  these  resting-places  of 
the  dead.  All  was  equally  silent  and  de- 
serted as  when  I  had  paid  my  last  visit. 
There  lay  the  tomb  of  the  erring  and  ill- 
starred  Morley,  under  the  pale,  cold  beams 
of  the  moon,  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
family  group  by  its  comparative  newness. 
When,  so  ran  my  reflections,  would  this 
grave  yield  up  its  secret?  when,  even  in 
death,  would  its  tenant  cease  to  bring 
embarrassment  and  shame  on  all  connected 
with  him  ?     I  was  about  to  turn  away  from 
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the  spot,  when  for  the  first  time,  and  to  my 
utmost  surprise,  I  perceived  that  some  hand 
had  placed  a  few  flowers  on  the  tombstone. 
At  first,  the  over-growing  hemlock  had  hid- 
den them  from  my  view ;  but,  on  a  nearer 
inspection,  I  found  some  half-dozen  fresh 
wild  flowers  strewn  about,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, taken  from  the  neighbouring  wood- 
land. There  were  a  couple  of  violets,  a 
blue-bell,  and  a  sprig  or  two  of  the  arbutus 
with  its  strawberry- like  fruit,  which  here  grows 
in  great  profusion  and  luxuriance  in  a  wild 
state.  They  were  not  there  on  the  preceding 
night,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  early  morn- 
ing, of  my  late  visit :  of  that  I  could  be  quite 
certain ;  for  not  only  was  the  light  then 
much  stronger  than  at  present ;  but  also,  in 
my  desire  to  ascertain  whether  the  sacred 
enclosure  contained  aught  of  life  in  it, 
I  had  actually  gone  round  this  tomb,  and 
disturbed  the  large  tuft  of  hemlock  from 
its  recumbent  and  overshadowing  position. 
Whose,  then,  was  the  hand  which  had 
placed  them  there  ?  My  thoughts,  indeed, 
reverted  to  my   uncle ;     but — not   to    dwell 
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on  the  fact  that  I  had  not  found  any  trace 
of  him  in  the  church-yard  on  that  occasion, 
and   that,  to  all  appearances,  his  midnight 
excursion  had   not  been    prolonged  beyond 
the  clearing  in  the  woodland  where  I  had 
myself    seen    him — there    was    the    further 
consideration,  that  he  seemed  to  me  of  all 
men  the  least  likely  to  pay  such  unavailing 
and,  as  he  would  doubtless  term  it,  senti- 
mental tribute  to  the  dead ;  were  he,  indeed, 
inclined  to  pay  any  tribute  at  all,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.     If  I   understood   aright   the 
character  of  Allen  Featherstone,  it  was  one 
possessed  of  so  little  sympathy  with  wrong 
as  rather  to  shrink  into  itself  from  the  doer 
thereof;    and  I    could   not   doubt   that   the 
assistance  and  protection  he  had  afforded  to 
his  evil-working  nephew  were  prompted  by 
the  bare  dictates  of  humanity  and  a  cold 
sense  of  duty  towards  his  kinsman.     From 
my  uncle  my  thoughts  reverted  to  my  cousin 
Constance.       But    she    had    departed    from 
Ravensdale   House   some   days    previously, 
and  was  now,  I  could  have  no  doubt,  several 
miles  absent  from  her  home.     It   was  not, 
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indeed,  beyond  possibility  that  these  wood- 
land flowers  had  fallen  by  accident  from  the 
hand  of  some  chance  visitor  to  the  church- 
yard ;  and,  though  appearances  were  much 
against  the  supposition,  I  looked  round  for 
some  burial  of  the  day  just  gone  by,  some 
fresh  grave  which  might  explain  such  visit. 
But  there  was  none  visible ;  and,  wearied 
with  endless  and  unavailing  conjecture, 
I  at  length  took  my  departure  from  the 
place. 

From  such  conjectures  my  thoughts 
gradually  reverted  to  my  coming  interview 
with  my  uncle,  as  I  continued  my  way  home. 
Was  the  door  still  open  for  the  return  of  my 
cousin  Leslie  to  his  native  land  ?  In  what 
frame  of  mind  should  I  find  Allen  Feather- 
stone  ?  And  in  what  terms  should  I  intro- 
duce my  business  with  him  ?  But,  Heaven 
help  me !  it  has  never  been  much  my  habit 
to  plot  and  plan  over  the  work  which  lay 
before  me  ;  more  frequently,  I  looked  to  the 
hour  for  the  way,  especially  with  a  night  to 
sleep  over  it.  In  which  disposition  of  mind, 
I  took  my  candle  from  the  hand  of  Dan  ;  and, 
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under  his  somewhat  scrutinising  gaze  (doubt- 
less, self- experience  had  gone  far  to  convince 
him  that  late  hours  were  sufficiently  suspicious 
in  themselves),  retired  to  my  own  room. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A    CONFERENCE. 

AS  soon  as  breakfast  was  concluded  next 
morning,  I  followed  my  uncle  into  the 
library,  to  which  he  had  retired;  and,  closing 
the  door  carefully  behind  me,  placed  Captain 
Ogleby's  letter  in  his  hands.  Such  I  judged 
to  be  a  course  preferable  to  any  verbal 
explanation  of  mine.  For,  though  I  would 
have  spared  him  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
communication,  yet  the  document  must  of 
necessity  be  referred  to  ;  and  I  had  so  much 
reason  already  to  view  myself  as  lying  some- 
what under  suspicion,  that  I  had  no  wish  to 
add  further  to  it  by  any  seeming  attempt  to 
withhold  the  correspondence. 

He  read   the  letter  with  great   care   and 
attention,    though  without   any   betrayal   of 
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the  thoughts  or  emotions  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  that  mind 
and  brain  were  entirely  concentrated  on  the 
task  of  taking  in  the  sense  of  the  lines  which 
his  eye  was  following  without  deduction  or 
inference  therefrom  until  the  whole  case  lay 
before  him  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  first 
perusal,  he  afterwards  recurred  to  passages 
here  and  there,  without  raising  his  head. 
At  length — though  not  without  a  consider- 
able pause  after  he  had  taken  in  the  whole 
contents  of  the  correspondence — he  spoke. 

"  Before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  your 
friend's  communication,  I  have  a  remark  to 
make  which  certain  of  his  allusions  call  to 
my  mind.  You  are  owed  some  apology, 
nephew,  for  any  want  of  confidence  which  I 
may  have  shown  towards  you  since  your 
arrival  here.  Doubtless,  I  might  have  in- 
ferred'' (this  sotto  voce,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
himself,)  "  that  Master  Dominick's  love  of 
appearances  would  tie  his  tongue :  it  might 
not  comport  with  the  English  country 
gentleman  to  own  kindred  with  Irish  cut- 
throats, rapparees,  and  fire-eaters — (aloud)  I 
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was  under  the  impression,  nephew — how 
received,  it  is  needless  to  inquire — that  you 
came  to  Ireland  more  or  less  in  possession 
of  your  family  history,  and  with  a  desire  to 
further  extend  your  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  which  I  had  set  with  my  own  brothers, 
for  reasons  which  appeared  satisfactory  to 
myself.  I  now  find,  from  Captain  Ogleby's 
letter  (and  the  indirectness  of  the  reference 
is,  by  all  the  laws  of  evidence,  an  additional 
proof  of  its  genuineness),  that  you  bent  your 
steps  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ravens  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  these  matters.  No  doubt, 
you  have  since  fallen  in  with  the  gossip  of 
the  neighbourhood?  So,  I  am  glad  of  it: 
under  the  circumstances,  it  renders  un- 
pleasant explanations  needless.  Now  for 
the  immediate  subject  of  your  correspon- 
dent's letter.  Apart  from  all  family  obliga- 
tions and  feelings,  you  are  naturally  anxious 
to  evince  your  thanks  to  Captain  Ogleby  by 
the  promptitude  of  your  action.  My  desire 
to  meet,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  offer  of  my 
old  friend  and  once  professional  rival,  Lord 
Killgrove,  is  equally  strong.     But  for  these 
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considerations,  my  reply  had  been  given 
with  less  present  deliberation.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  given ;  I  fear  the  matter  is 
surrounded  by  difficulties;  and  Lord  Kill- 
grove,  impelled  by  motives  of  friendship  and 
obligation,  may  have  promised  more  than 
even  his  position  and  influence  might  prove 
a  match  for,  in  the  accomplishing." 

My  uncle  paused  for  a  moment,  re-folded 
the  letter  of  Captain  Ogleby  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  then  proceeded  again  : — 

"  My  residence  for  some  time  here  as  a 
country  gentleman  has  brought  me  much 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  district  ;  I  can- 
not divest  myself  of  the  belief  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  some  movement  among  them. 
With  Rebellion  in  actual  existence  and  under 
arms,  no  Government  could  be  expected  to 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  prayer  of  those 
whom  regard  for  the  public  safety  had 
recently  expelled  from  the  country,  come  in 
what  form  such  prayer  may  before  them." 

"  Such  a  consideration,  you  will  observe, 
sir,  has  been  already  anticipated  in  the 
letter  before  you,"   I  made  haste  to  answer. 
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"  There \  Captain  Ogleby  urges  it  as  an 
additional  motive  for  prompt  and  decisive 
action,  in  order  that  my  cousin's  case  may 
receive  its  answer  previous  to  any  actual 
attempt  at  rising." 

"  True.  I  am  glad  that  this  seditious 
undercurrent  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
other  country  gentlemen  :  it  may  be  the 
means  of  rousing  the  Government,  deaf  and 
blind  as  it  now  seems,  to  the  imminence  of 
the  danger.  What,  then,  if  I  say  that  there 
is  no  longer  time  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  with  your  cousin  ?  It  is  now  many 
months  since  we  heard  from,  or  even  of, 
Leslie  Featherstone.,, 

"  The  reply,  sir,  must,  I  suppose,  be 
accepted  by  Captain  Ogleby  and  Lord  Kill- 
grove,  since  it  is  for  them,  I  presume,  you 
intend  it.  You  are  certainly  correct  in  in- 
ferring that  it  would  have  been  a  more 
pleasant  task  to  me  to  transmit  to  them  a 
somewhat  different  one — nay,  (pardon  me, 
uncle)  even  one  which  I  myself  could  more 
clearly  perceive  the  force  of." 

"  We  are  the  creatures  of  circumstance, 
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young  gentleman  ;  I  act  as  my  judgment 
leads  me.  What  if  I  reply  to  you  (since  I 
owe  you  some  such  confidence)  that  a  re- 
turn of  your  cousin  to  Ireland — granting  it 
possible — might  lead  to  a  still  graver  charge 
than  that  under  which  he  now  lies  ?  " 

My  uncle  spoke  low,  and  with  a  careful 
and  cautious  glance  round  the  apartment. 
As  for  myself — though,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
unprepared,  from  a  chance  word  or  two  of 
Martha's,  for  some  such  intimation  as  his 
words  might  be  taken  to  convey — I  was  un- 
able to  receive  them  without  a  slight  shock ; 
and,  for  some  moments,  knew  not  in  what 
manner  to  continue  the  conversation.  I 
could  not  doubt  that  we  had  now — whether 
by  accident  or  design  (I  was  more  disposed 
to  infer  the  former) — set  foot  on  that  mys- 
terious and  awful  ground  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  Martha's  narrative  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  and  I  was  as  much  in- 
clined to  draw  back  as  to  proceed  further. 
A  strange  desire,  however — a  fascination,  to 
learn  the  utmost  extent  of  my  uncle's  sus- 
picions, urged  me  on  ;  and  I  said — 
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"  Surely,  sir,  a  boyish  indiscretion  is  the 
most  of  which  you  consider  your  son 
guilty?" 

"And  well  for  him  that  I  <do,  nephew. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  duty  would  have 
pointed  out  a  different  course  from  that 
which  I  have  pursued ;  and  I  would  have 
considered  its  commands  as  imperative  upon 
me,  too.  Heard  you  not  of  our  Warden  of 
Galway  ?  even  Ireland,  you  see,  has  had  its 
Brutus.  I  have  lived  by  the  law :  and  it 
brought  me  fame  and  wealth  as  long  as  I 
continued  to  follow  it.  How,  then,  if  I  should 
be  found  violating  principles  which  I  have 
placed  so  often  on  record?  " 

"  Surely,  these  principles  are  subject  to 
modification  in  the  case  of  one's  own 
son?" 

"  And  none  in  the  case  of  my  brother's 
son  !  But  a  truce  to  the  casuist,  kinsman ; 
we  lose  sight  of  the  subject-matter  of  our 
debate.  The  question  is,  not  whether  I  am 
called  upon  to  play  the  Roman ;  but 
whether  a  return  of  your  cousin  Leslie  to 
his  native  land  would  be  judicious,  nay,  free 
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from  imminent  risk,  at  the  present  time, 
even  under  Government  sanction." 

"  True,  sir;  that  is  the  point  at  issue,  and 
I  thank  you  for  recalling  me  to  it :  pardon 
me  if  I  consider  a  close  adherence  to  this 
view  of  our  case  as  the  best  line  of  argument 
to  obtain  your  co-operation  in  Lord  Kill- 
grove's  proposal.  You  said  but  now  that  an 
ill-advised  sympathy  with  certain  revolu- 
tionary movements — surely  no  unpardonable, 
nor  hopeless,  indiscretion  in  a  very  young 
man  ! — was  all  that  could  be  fairly  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Leslie  Featherstone  ? ' ' 

"  I  said,  or  would  say,  that  such  folly  (call 
you  it  a  mere  indiscretion  of  youth  which  has 
thus  entailed  the  loss  of  profession,  cast  a 
slur  upon  an  old  and  loyal  family  name,  and 
condemned  the  doer  to  years,  possibly  a  life 
of  foreign  wandering  ?)  was  the  extreme  of 
which  /,  in  my  judgment,  considered  my  son 
to  be  guilty.  But  I  hold  not  the  judgments 
of  others  in  my  keeping,  nor  am  I  able,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  blame  them  if  their 
conclusions  run  contrary  to  my  own.  When, 
indeed,   I    retired  from    public  life,   and  by 
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degrees — perhaps,  too,  from  very  force  of 
habit,  for  labour  had  grown  into  a  necessity 
of  life  with  me — fell  into  the  task  to  clear  up 
the  dark  cloud  which  had  settled  upon  our 
house,  it  was  with  a  more  rebellious — I  may 
say  an  indignant  feeling  against  the  viewless, 
intangible  suspicions  which  condemned  us  to 
the  character  of  midnight  assassins,  that  I 
entered  upon  the  work.  But  patient  research 
and  examination  have  since  taught  me  that 
the  instinct  of  the  crowd,  blind  as  it  is,  was 
not  without  some  semblance  of  truth  to  rest 
upon.  At  present,  these  suspicions  float 
dimly  and  vaguely  over  our  whole  house — 
Heaven  knows  (I  have  cared  not  myself  to 
inquire)  what  portion  of  the  burden  my  own 
shoulders  bear  !  But  they  need  but  a  direc- 
tion to  descend  with  overwhelming  weight 
on  the  shoulders  of  another.  Many  a  man 
has  paid  the  last  penalty  on  less  conclusive 
evidence  than  now  exists  against  Leslie 
Featherstone." 

"  Exists  ! — where,  uncle  ?  " 

"  In    the   neighbourhood   around,   in   this 
house — nay,  if  I  must  end  this  questioning,  in 
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this  very  room "     And,  opening  a  strong 

box,  he  displayed  to  my  gaze  an  ordinary 
travelling-cap,  bearing  ample  trace  of  storm 
and  midnight  dews — a  clasp  knife,  deeply 
encrusted  with  rust — and  a  small  pocket 
pistol,  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  : 
that  is,  the  lock  and  barrel  of  the  latter  were 
entirely  rust-eaten  ;  but,  the  mounting  being 
silver,  the  nobler  metal  had  effectually  resisted 
the  influence  of  time  and  exposure,  and  now 
displayed  the  initials  of  my  cousin  Leslie  in 
well-defined  and  legible  characters. 

"  These  and  the  like,"  proceeded  my  uncle, 
after  a  pause  of  some  moments,  "may  appear 
to  carry  little  significance  in  themselves,  but 
arrange  them  in  their  appropriate  order,  and 
with  the  addition  of  circumstances  which  form 
their  connecting  links,  and  a  chain  of  evidence 
will  be  the  result  for  which  legal  fence  and 
ingenuity  might  prove  but  an  indifferent 
match.  There  is  the  well-known  enmity  of 
your  two  cousins  to  begin  with,  constituting 
the  necessary  malice  prepense.  Again,  your 
cousin  Leslie  bids  us  farewell  in  Merrion 
Square  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  allowed 
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to  him  by  the  authorities  to  depart  from  the 
country ;  and  is  found,  some  weeks  after,  in 
this  very  neighbourhood,  wandering  along 
the  sea-coast,  wounded,  and  finding  shelter 
in  a  peasant's  cabin,  until  a  vessel  could  be 
communicated  with  to  carry  him  out  to  sea. 
Moreover,  an  angry  altercation  was  heard  at 
midnight  in  the  plantation  at  the  foot  of  the 
domain  on  the  very  night  which  terminated 
the  existence  of  Marley  Featherstone ;  the 
marks  of  a  struggle  were  to  be  traced  there 
for  long  after.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  that  very  spot,  I  myself  discovered 
these  articles,  the  undoubted  property  of  your 
cousin  Leslie.  Many  of  these  links  now  lie 
dormant  for  need  of  a  clue,  or  exist  in  so 
broken,  disjointed,  and  unconnected  a  form  as 
to  point  to  nothing  definite.  Many  of  them 
were  learned  even  by  myself  with  extreme 
difficulty,  from  the  sacred  sympathy  extended 
to  all  political  offenders  by  the  peasantry ; 
and,  without  further  movement  in  the  matter, 
are  unlikely  to  become  more  public.  Be 
judge,  yourself,  however,  of  the  expediency 
of  letting  such  sleeping  dogs  take  their  rest." 
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•  Having  proceeded  so  far,  my  uncle  closed 
the  strong  box,  and  returned  to  the  papers 
which  he  had  been  arranging  when  I  entered 
the  room — apparently  with  the  view  of  inti- 
mating that  our  conference  was  at  an  end- 
I  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  put  off;  and 
after  a  slight  pause  of  irresolution,  returned 
to  the  charge. 

"  Yet,  my  dear  uncle,  with  these  proofs  in 
your  possession,  you,  who  ought  surely  to  be 
a  competent  judge,  avow  your  belief  in  the 
innocence  of  your  son.  Why  not  destroy 
them,  then  (they  are  unknown,  you  say,  to 
the  crowd),  and  welcome  my  cousin,  guiltless 
and,  be  sure,  wiser,  back  to  his  proper  position 
in  your  house  ?  Lord  Killgrove  here  offers 
the  means — and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
regard  the  previous  difficulties  which  you 
cast  in  the  way  as  raised  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  enter  upon  this,  the  main  one." 

"  Not  so  fast,  sir.  Many  of  these  proofs 
— or  what  might  be  assumed  as  proofs — are 
indestructible  in  their  very  nature ;  is  it  so 
long  since  you  thumbed  your  Horace  that 
you  forget  volat  irrevocabile  verbum  ?     What 
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may  unsay  words  of  anger  which  frequently 
passed  between  your  cousins? — what,  that 
fierce  altercation  at  midnight,  in  which  the 
tones  of  Leslie  Featherstone  were  heard  and 
recognised  ?  Can  you  undo  his  violation  of 
the  orders  of  the  authorities — his  appearance 
on  this  coast — his  wounds  ?  Unless  more 
satisfying  explanations  can  be  found  for 
these  than  his  own — for,  as  soon  as  the 
renewal  of  postal  communication  permitted, 
I  asked  for  such,  and  received  but  lame, 
evasive,  and  incomplete  replies — the  case  of 
the  defence  would  needs  be  a  poor  one. 
You  speak  of  my  belief  in  the  innocence  of 
my  son — which  I  have  partly  admitted  to 
you.  But  belief  has  its  degrees — and  the 
mere  fact  that  mine  has  varied — ay,  and 
perhaps,  at  times,  wavered — should  suggest 
caution  in  setting  it  against  presumptive 
proofs.  My  position  is  one  of  two — either  I 
stand  between  a  murderer  and  his  just 
punishment,  or  between  an  innocent  man 
and  an  unmerited  and  irretrievable  fate. 
How,  then,  if  I  am  driven  to  a  decision,  and 
decide   wrongly  ?       But,    granted   that    the 
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latter  is  the  true  state  of  the  case — what 
then  ?  Suppose  we  destroy  this  box  with 
its  contents — which  is  within  our  power. 
Consider  the  wisdom  of  such  an  act ;  I  say 
nothing  of  its  legality  or  absolute  propriety. 
That  Marley  Featherstone  was  foully  mur- 
dered, admits  of  no  possible  doubt — pity  the 
fate,  or  censure  the  conduct  of  that  wretched 
young  man,  as  we  please,  the  fact  remains  as 
undeniable  as  that  there  must  have  been 
some  person  or  persons  to  commit  the  deed. 
In  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  some  few 
scattered  links  of  the  chain  of  evidence  (if 
put  together)  would  seem  to  point  toward 
Leslie  Featherstone.  Had  we  the  real 
offender,  and  were  we  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts,  it  might  then  be  found  that  these 
links  served  a  very  different  office,  and  were 
indispensable  for  that  office.  At  present, 
we  read  imperfectly.  Had  we  the  whole  of 
these  symbols,  they  might  bear — nay,  if  our 
hopes  be  well  founded,  they  must  bear — a 
very  different  interpretation.  Destroy  a  few 
proofs,  or  presumed  proofs  {all,  you  see,  are 
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incapable  of  destruction),  and  you  maim  and 
render  useless  that  more  complete  record 
which  may  one  day  place  the  matter  in  more 
favourable  light,  and  dispel  the  cloud  which 
now  rests  on  house  and  name." 

"  How  long,  then,  is  this  sword  to  hang 
over  my  cousin's  head,  subject  to  every 
chance  combination  of  circumstances  which 
may  snap  the  hair  that  suspends  it?  He 
may  have  enemies — a  hundred  accidents 
may  arise  to  expose  to  view  a  link  of  this 
chain  ?" 

"  Such  an  event  is  sufficiently  possible — 
shall  we  sow  the  wind  and  not  reap  the 
whirlwind  ?  Leslie  Featherstone  must  now 
bear  those  risks  which  his  own  previous 
conduct  has  entailed  upon  himself.  As  for 
our  part  toward  him — consider  fairly  if  any 
fresh  movement  on  his  behalf  is  not  without 
its  own  dangers  to  him." 

"Not  without  dangers,  perhaps,"  I  re- 
plied, after  a  moment's  pause;  "but  in  what 
degree  would  those  dangers  be  increased  by 
my  cousin's  residence  here,  more  than  in 
France — supposing  that  Lord  Killgrove  saw 
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his  way  to  carry  out  his  generous  proposal  ? 
The  charge  to  which  these  scattered  links 
point  is  not  a  political  one,  and  the  French 
Government  could  no  longer  afford  him  an 
asylum  in  the  event  of  any  chance  accident 
fastening  it  upon  him." 

My  uncle,  too,  was  silent  for  a  time,  in  his 
turn.  When  he  again  spoke,  it  was  with  a 
somewhat  more  confidential  tone — whether 
the  result  of  my  continued  pertinacity,  or  in 
acknowledgment  of  my  interest  in  the  cause 
of  his  son. 

"  We  come  of  a  fiery  stock,  nephew — your 
father  is,  I  believe,  the  solitary  Featherstone 
to  whom  Nature  has  vouchsafed  an  ordinary 
portion  of  plain  common  sense  ;  and  your 
cousin  Leslie  has  not  been  found  wanting  in 
his  full  share  of  the  family  impulse — as  wit- 
ness his  luckless  college  escapade.  He  is, 
of  course,  aware  of  our  retirement  from 
Dublin,  and  the  country  life  which  we  lead 
here  ;  but  he  is  very  imperfectly — perhaps 
not  at  all — acquainted  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  have  brought  these 
changes  about.     Were  it  otherwise — did  h^ 
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suspect  that  this  most  foul  accusation 
hovered  over  his  head — or,  indeed,  over  the 
heads  of  his  relatives,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  would  at  once  demand  a  re- 
hearing of  the  whole  case,  and  himself 
collect  and  drag  into  light  those  quiescent 
links  which  were  better  retained  for  a  more 
opportune  day.  But  enough  !  for  that  better 
day — if  it  ever  arrive — Leslie  Featherstone 
must  now  wait,  with  such  patience  as  he  can 
command.  Leave  to  me  the  task  of  satis- 
fying Lord  Killgrove ;  you  surprised  me — I 
must  work,  you  see,"  (and  here  my  uncle 
pointed  to  the  parcel  of  manuscript  sheets 
and  rough  notes  which  he  had  been  in  the 
act  of  tying  into  a  bundle  when  I  entered 
the  library)  "  at  my  task  of  putting  together 
a  few  legal  memoranda,  which  (should  they 
ever  see  the  light)  may  be  of  some  use  to 
the  profession.  These  now  bring  me  to 
town,  where,  in  all  probability,  I  shall  meet 
his  Lordship.  Your  own  legal  studies 
should  now  more  chiefly  occupy  your  time. 
I  may  be  absent  a  day  or  two,  perhaps 
longer;     my   own    limited    stock     of    legal 
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authorities  at  times  fails  me  in  my  search 
after  rule  and  precedent,  obliging  me  to 
have  recourse  to  the  public  libraries  of  our 
metropolis ;  and  a  more  refractory  reference 
often  refuses  to  be  hunted  down  within 
reasonable  space.  Should  my  task  take  me 
far  into  the  week,  your  cousin  Constance 
will  be  looking  toward  home,  and  perhaps 
you  had  better  drive  Dobbin  over  to  the 
Priory.  The  time  you  lose  from  study  will 
be  amply  compensated  by  an  evening  under 
the  roof  of  the  great  master  ot  Irish  elo- 
quence— a  very  different  affair,  by  the  way, 
from  your  more  close  and  cold  English 
reasoning." 

I  was  aware — though  my  uncle  had  not 
previously  so  plainly  notified  it  to  me — that 
his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  the  man- 
ner here  described  by  him ;  as  also  that  his 
visits  to  town  were  connected  therewith. 
Immediately  after  our  interview,  which  he 
had  thus — somewhat  abruptly,  perhaps — 
brought  to  a  termination,  he  departed  from 
the  house ;  and  I  found  myself  all  but  alone 
in  the  great  pile ;  being,  in  sooth,  restricted 
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in  my  choice  of  society  to  Miss  Macklewaine 
and  the  bibulous  Dan. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  my 
thoughts  recurred  more  than  once  to  the 
conversation  which  I  have  just  recorded,  and 
the  person  with  whom  it  had  been  held.  At 
such  period  of  life,  deep  psychological 
studies  of  the  character  of  those  among 
whom  we  are  thrown  occupy  little  of  the 
attention  of  the  growing  mind.  Our  con- 
clusions are  limited  to  simple  likes  and  dis- 
likes— much  on  the  Dr.  Fell  principle — of 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal ;  and,  on 
this  principle,  liking  had  largely  predomi- 
nated in  my  feeling  toward  my  uncle,  and 
still  continued  to  predominate.  Yet,  more 
than  once — it  might  be  my  lonely  position 
in  the  almost  empty  building — I  now  found 
myself  speculating  on  my  earlier  impressions 
of  my  relative,  and  those  corrections  of 
judgment  which  further  time  and  oppor- 
tunity were  bringing  about.  I  then  spoke 
of  him  as  a  Featherstone — meaning  thereby, 
truth  compels  me  to  state,  a  member  of  a 
haughty,   arrogant   Irish  family  of   the  old 
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school ;  but  a  Featherstone  ennobled  by  a 
larger  share  of  natural  talent,  a  more  severe 
course  of  mental  training,  and  the  chasten- 
ings  of  adversity  exercised  on  these  more 
healthy  materials.  As  such,  I  still  regarded 
him.  Nay,  it  was  doubtless  by  reason  of 
these  very  qualities  and  acquirements  that — 
reared  amid  a  family  somewhat  conspicuous, 
from  all  I  could  hear,  for  its  turbulence, 
laxity,  and  overbearing — those  less  attractive 
features  of  his  character  found  place  for 
their  subsequent  growth — namely,  his  chill- 
ing reserve,  almost  amounting  to  harshness, 
his  self-sought  isolation,  and  a  general  dis- 
position to  follow  out  his  own  counsels  in 
silence  and  alone. 

These  remarks  I  offer,  not  so  much  in 
explanation  of  any  influence  my  uncle's 
character  and  disposition  were  producing 
on  myself  as  on  others.  Of  which,  I  was 
yet  more  fully  to  become  cognisant. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ANOTHER    MIDNIGHT    ADVENTURE. 

DURING  the  remaining-  days  of  the 
week,  I  watched,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings, the  approaching  time  for  the  return  of 
my  cousin  Constance  from  her  visit.  There 
was  much  on  which  I  felt  desirous  to  confer 
with  her,  and  it  was  my  wish  that  our  con- 
ference should  be  as  of  old,  ere  I  had  so  far 
mistaken  the  interest  which  I  had  aroused  as 
:o  introduce  the  dangerous  subject  of  love. 
3ut  I  had  strong  fears  within  myself  whether, 
ivhen  it  came  to  the  occasion,  I  should  be 
found  in  possession  of  the  requisite  tact,  or 
self-confidence,  to  bring  this  about.  I  had 
more  hopes,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  my  cousin 
herself,  knowing  (if  there  was  truth  in  words, 
look,  and  manner)  that  it  must  be  equally 
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Miss  De  Vere's  wish  that  our  intercourse 
should  return  to  such  a  cousinly  footing,  and 
I  trusted  much  to  woman's  wit  to  effect  it. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  was  not  without 
pleasure — slightly  tinged,  it  might  be,  by 
some  nervous  accompaniment — that  I  saw 
the  day  at  hand  when  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  form  her  escort  from  the  Priory.  My 
uncle  had  not  yet  returned,  but  I  had  re- 
ceived a  note  from  him  acquainting  me  that 
he  had  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  my  enrolment  as  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Inns  of  Court ;  as,  also,  fixing  a  day  for  my 
aforementioned  trip  to  the  Priory.  "  Its 
owner,  I  find,"  were  his  concluding  words, 
on  this  portion  of  his  letter,  "  has  gone  on 
Circuit,  and  you  will,  therefore,  not  meet, 
which  I  regret.  But,  doubtless,  other  oppor- 
tunities will  occur." 

This,  my  almost  solitary  period  at  Ravens- 
dale  House,  was  not,  however,  to  pass  over 
without  an  adventure  of  a  singular  nature, 
which  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader. 

As  Dan  was  not  at  all  times  to  be  im- 
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plicitly  relied  on    for  his  fulfilment    of   the 
duties  entrusted  to  him,  I  had  myself,  on  the 
day   previous   to    my   coming   journey,    in- 
spected the  preparation  of  Dobbin  and  the 
jaunting-car  for  our  suitable  appearance  at 
the  Priory.     This  concluded,  and,  after  tea, 
Miss    Macklewaine    having  made    an  early 
retreat  to  her  room,  I  retired  to  the  library, 
and  was  soon  deep  in  my  studies.     One  by 
one,   I  heard  the  various  domestics  of  the 
household  retire  to  rest.     But,  feeling  little 
inclination  for  sleep  myself,  I  had  prolonged 
my  reading  far  into  the  night,  and  the  whole 
house  must  have  been  wrapped  some  hours 
in  slumber,  ere  I  drew  near  to  the  end  of  the 
task  which  I  had  assigned  to  myself.    Indeed, 
the  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention 
from  my  book  was  the  increasing  coldness. 
In  truth,  a  few  days  previously,  one  of  those 
breaks  had  occurred  in  the  weather  which, 
under  the  combined  influence  of  Channel  and 
hill  country  behind,  may  be  generally  ex- 
pected during  some  one  week  of  June   or 
July  on  this  portion  of  coast,  bringing  some- 
thing very  nearly  approaching  to  winter  into 
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the  heart  of  midsummer.  The  preceding 
period  had  been  unusually  fine  and  warm ; 
accordingly,  I  was  all  the  more  unprepared 
for  the  change.  A  cold  chill  crept  over  me; 
involuntarily  I  looked  toward  the  empty 
grate  as  if  for  the  warmth  and  cheer  which 
it  was  unable  to  afford.  The  wind,  too,  had 
shifted.  Now  coming  across  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  sweeping  up  the  open  gorge 
which  led  from  the  house  down  to  the  beach, 
it  moaned  round  the  large  pile  in  gusts 
alternately  rising  and  falling.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  little  short  of  uneasiness  that  I  strove 
to  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  large  apartment 
in  which  I  sat ;  where  the  light  of  my  soli- 
tary lamp  was  unable  to  dissipate  the  more 
distant  shadows,  and  every  slightest  sound 
throughout  the  great  building  (has  the  reader 
ever  sat  alone  at  night  in  some  similar  large 
pile,  and  heard  these  unexplainable  sounds 
thicken  around  him  ?)  communicated  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  start  to  my  nerves. 

In  vain  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  volume 
open  before  me.  My  ears  were  not  amenable 
to  the  same  force  of  will,  and  they  drank  in 
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each  fitful  blast,  as  it  came  moaning  up  from 
the  sea-beach — shook  the  leaf-clad  trees 
which  stood  around  the  house — and  finally 
spent  itself  on  the  building.  Nay,  more 
than  once,  I  found  myself  yielding  to  the 
impression  that  articulate  sounds  and  words 
were  mingled  with  the  wind,  and  was  actually 
calculating  with  myself  whether  it  would  be 
possible,  at  such  distance,  to  hear  cries  of 
distress  from  vessels  off  the  coast.  Reason, 
however,  quickly  assured  me  that  not  even 
Stentor  himself  could  make  himself  heard 
under  the  circumstances.  With  a  strong 
effort,  I  again  concentrated  my  thoughts  on 
my  book ;  and,  at  length — with  what  per- 
manent addition  to  my  stores  of  legal 
knowledge,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire — found 
myself  at  the  last  page  of  my  self-imposed 
task.  Closing  the  volume,  I  rose  from  my 
chair,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  in  my 
hand  the  lamp  which  had  lent  its  light  to  my 
pages,  preparatory  to  retiring  to  my  room. 
The  window  near  which  I  had  been  sitting, 
and  which  looked  out  on  a  portion  of  the 
lawn,  lay  between  me  and  the   light ;  and, 
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chiefly  with  a  view  of  gaining  some  inkling 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  weather  for  my 
coming  journey  on  the  morrow,  I  stopped  at 
it,  and  endeavoured  to  peer  out  into  the 
night.  A  few  rain -drops  were  blown  against 
the  pane ;  the  shrubs  without,  indistinct  and 
shapeless,  shook  in  the  night  wind,  and  the 
lamp,  now  behind  me,  threw  a  column  of 
light  on  the  grass  below,  and,  with  it,  my 
own  shadow.  But  the  position  of  the  flame, 
while  it  placed  my  own  figure  full  in  its 
light,  such  as  it  was,  dazzled  and  interfered 
with  my  view  of  objects  without.  I  was 
about  to  turn,  and  change  it  to  another 
place  in  the  room,  when,  from  under  the  very 
window  at  which  I  still  stood  (not,  indeed, 
having  had  time  to  carry  my  intention  so 
far  into  effect),  arose  a  loud,  passionate 
wail  of  grief,  which  set  all  hesitation  as  to 
disordered  imagination  or  mistaken  supposi- 
tion at  rest.  No  utterance  of  the  night  wind 
— no  distant  cry  could  for  a  moment  be 
confounded  with  the  sudden,  uncontrollable 
burst  of  lamentation  which  now  broke  upon 
my  ear — seeming  to  fill  the  very  room  of  which 
vol.  11.  5 
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I  was  the  occupant.  Instinctively,  I  made 
effort  to  look  out  again,  but  the  position  of 
the  light  completely  baffled  me  ;  I  hastened 
to  alter  its  position — but  with  little  better 
effect.  In  another  moment,  I  had  passed 
across  the  room  to  the  door,  traversed  the 
entrance-hall,  and  emerged  on  the  stone 
steps  in  front  of  the  house — determined  to 
probe  the  mystery  to  the  bottom,  if  mystery 
there  was ;  or  to  afford  help,  should  there  be 
need  of  it.  The  moon,  which  had  been 
lending  its  strong  light  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  week,  was  still  in  being, 
though  somewhat  on  the  wane  :  but  the  face 
of  the  sky  was  now  obscured  by  thick  drifting 
clouds,  and,  unless  when  a  break  occurred  in 
the  hurrying  mass,  the  light  afforded  was 
dim  and  uncertain.  At  worst,  however,  it 
could  not  be  called  a  dark  night,  and  when 
one  of  these  breaks  did  occur,  the  whole 
extent  of  lawn,  plantation,  and  meadow-land 
was  fairly  lit  up.  As  I  closed  the  door 
behind  me,  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
stone  steps,  the  night  wind  blew  full  in  my 
face,  rustled  the  foliage  of  the  shrubs  around, 
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and  even  bent  the  more  slender  saplings 
and  young  trees.  The  library  lay  at  the 
extremity  of  the  eastern  wing ;  and  its 
window,  from  beneath  which  I  could  not 
doubt  that  the  sounds  had  proceeded,  opened 
on  the  side  of  the  building.  To  reach  it, 
therefore,  I  was  now  obliged  to  pass  down 
the  whole  front  of  that  wing ;  next,  to  make 
a  short  detour  to  escape  a  pretty  high  wall 
(once  that  of  a  conservatory,  or  green-house, 
now  fallen  into  decay) — and,  finally,  making 
the  best  way  I  could  through  the  belt  of 
shrubbery,  already  alluded  to  in  a  former 
chapter,  to  come  out  on  the  plot  of  mingled 
meadow  and  shrub  which  here  reached  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  house.  I  lost  little 
time,  however;  and,  save  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  around,  gave  all  my  attention  to  getting 
over  the  intervening  ground  as  quickly  as 
possible.  As  I  threw  a  quick  glance  up  at 
the  building  itself,  all  was  complete  darkness 
and  silence,  nor  could  I  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  the  inmates  were  buried  in  repose. 
During  my  rapid  passage,  nothing  in  motion 
was  seen  by  me — if  I  except  the  movement 
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which  the  wind  communicated  to  the  shrubs 
and   evergreens    already   referred   to,  as   it 
swayed  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
night  air.     It  is  true,  as  I  approached  that 
part  of  the  belt  the  nearest  to  the  entrance  of 
the  great  beech-walk,  it  did  appear  to  me, 
at  first,  as  if  my  eye  caught  a  solitary  dark 
figure  proceeding  down  it;  but,    presently, 
the    moon    shone    out    from    an    unclouded 
portion    of  the    sky,     and    a    copper-beech 
sapling — planted  here  and  there,  to  fill  up  the 
gaps    which    time    had    made    in    the    more 
ancient  members  of  its  family — alone  waved 
in  the  wind.    The  colour  closely  corresponded 
with  the  brown   dusky  appearance  which   I 
had  seen — or  supposed  myself  to  have  seen  ; 
and  I  judged  it  better — in  the  first  instance, 
at  least — to  proceed  at  once  on  to  the  exact 
spot  from  whence  I  had  heard  the  sounds 
issue,   before   extending   my  search   in  that 
direction.    In  another  moment,  I  was  standing 
underneath   the   slightly  projecting   window 
of  the  library. 

This  window  was  raised  about   a   dozen 
feet  from  the  ground.     No  pathway,  or  walk, 
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had  been  formed  on  that  side  of  the  house ; 
and  the  tall,  rank  grass,  and  a  low  shrub 
scattered    here    and    there — chiefly   of  the 
arbutus — seemed    to    have    entered   into    a 
rivalry  as  to  which  should  obtain  the  mastery 
The  bush,  indeed,  still  held  its  head  above 
the  blade ;  but  the  meadow — as  if  to  check 
and  smother  the  progress  of  the  former — 
had  drawn  a  close  cordon  around  each  ever- 
green,  excluding   light  and  air.     The  task, 
therefore,  of  ascertaining  whether  any  human 
being  still  lingered  about  the  spot,  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one ;   for,   not  only  did   each 
individual     shrub    bear    some    dim    resem- 
blance   to    a  crouching  figure — but,  also,  it 
might  readily  afford  concealment  to  one.     I 
was  determined,  however,  that  neither  time 
nor  trouble  should  balk  me  in  this  instance  ; 
and  I   examined  each   separate   clump   and 
tuft,   keeping  my  ears  on  the  stretch  for  any 
repetition  of  the  sound  which  had  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  broke  upon  them.     It  was 
only  when  I  had  completed  the  whole  of  my 
survey   that    I    was    obliged    to    confess    to 
myself  that  I  was  the  only  being  of  mortal 
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mould  within  reasonable  compass  of  the 
library  window.  I  entered  the  ruined  con- 
servatory, and  walked  round  the  crumbling 
flower-stands,  and  even  inspected  the  broken 
dilapidated  flues  once  used  for  heating  the 
building ;  but  my  search  assured  me  it  was 
quite  empty.  There  was  not  sufficient  light 
for  ascertaining  whether  the  ground  about 
bore  any  traces  of  the  recent  presence  of 
some  person  or  persons ;  and  I  now  regretted 
—when,  perhaps,  too  late — that  I  had  not 
conducted  my  search  with  a  view  to  obliterate 
such  as  little  as  possible.  However,  it  was 
now  pretty  evident  that  nothing  more  could 
be  done  on  this  spot  until  the  morning's 
light;  and,  without  further  loss  of  time,  I, 
therefore,  betook  myself  to  other  portions  of 
the  grounds. 

From  the  end  of  the  building  where  I  now 
stood,  a  high  wall  ran,  until  it  joined  the 
orchard  wall ;  which  formed  a  continuation 
of  it.  No  escape,  I  might  fairly  infer,  was, 
therefore,  possible  in  that  direction,  unless 
by  the  orchard-door  itself ;  which  was  always 
locked  at  nightfall.     There  remained,  then, 
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only  the  domain  side,  and  I  again  bethought 
myself  of  a  more  strict  examination  of  the 
long  walk — at  the  entrance  of  which  I 
certainly  had  observed  some  appearance, 
resembling  a  figure  in  motion. 

As  I  emerged  from  the  plantation-belt,  I 
stood  for  a  moment,  as  nearly  on  the  exact 
spot  where  this  appearance  had  first  attracted 
my  attention  as  I  could  guess,  and  looked 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  walk.  The  dark 
spectre-like  saplings  of  the  copper  beech 
still  waved  in  the  wind,  and,  in  colour,  bore 
no  very  distant  resemblance  to  the  image 
which  my  mind  still  retained  ;  but,  in  other 
respects,  I  failed  to  trace  the  likeness.  None 
of  them  appeared  to  me  to  occupy  the  pre- 
cise position  in  which  the  figure  had  been 
observed  by  me,  namely,  at  the  exact 
entrance  of  the  walk.  The  motion,  too,  was 
not  quite  that  which  (however  shortly  pre- 
sented) had,  in  some  sort,  impressed  itself 
upon  my  retina.  Indeed,  as  to  colour  itself, 
the  light  was  barely  sufficient  to  distinguish 
bright  colours  from  dark  ones  ;  the  light 
green  of  the  arbutus,  the  olive  green  of  the 
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laurel  were  readily  distinguishable,  as  the 
moonlight  was  caught  on  their  leaves,  from 
the  dusky  hue  of  the  copper  beech ;  but  all 
minor  shades  blended  into  one  or  other  of 
these.  Such  considerations  passed  more 
rapidly  through  my  mind  than  I  am  now 
able  to  transfer  them  to  paper.  Ere  I  had 
concluded  them,  my  steps  had  brought  me 
to  the  entrance  of  the  walk  itself. 

I  looked  down  its  long  vista,  rendered 
more  dark  by  the  overhanging  trees.  To 
all  appearance,  it  was  quite  empty;  but, 
determined  to  leave  nothing  undone,  I  passed 
rapidly  down  it.  I  reached  the  postern  door 
opening  on  the  public  road,  without  hearing 
any  sound  save  that  of  my  own  footsteps,  or 
seeing  aught  but  the  branches  of  the  trees 
waving  in  the  night  wind.  This  postern 
door  was  always  left  open — or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  on  the  latch — for  the  use  of  belated 
inhabitants  of  the  house  ;  and,  raising  the 
latch,  I  stood  on  the  roadside.  Here,  all 
clue  was  completely  at  an  end.  No  bright 
moonlight  now  rested  on  the  road,  as  on  a 
former  occasion  ;  and,  even  had  the  interval 
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been  less  since  I  had  seen — or  imagined  I  had 
seen — the  figure  at  the  entrance  of  the  walk, 
there  was  still  time  for  it  to  be  completely- 
lost  in  the  surrounding  gloom,  had  it  passed 
either  up  or  down  the  road.  The  woodland 
opposite  still  remained ;  and,  unwilling  to 
leave  my  task  unfinished,  I  now  crossed  the 
road,  and  entered  it.  I  proceeded  down  the 
centre  ridge  ;  but  the  light  was  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  distinguish  objects  at  some 
little  distance  on  either  side  of  me,  and  I 
reached  the  end  of  the  plantation  no  wiser 
than  when  I  had  entered  it.  The  sea,  rough 
with  the  fresh  breeze,  rolled  its  miniature 
waves  to  the  beach.  One  solitary  boat — that, 
I  could  not  doubt,  of  some  fisherman  making 
an  early  start  for  the  herring-shoals  with 
which  the  Channel  at  this  season  abounded — 
had  put  off,  and  was  now  toiling  through 
the  alternate  ridge  and  trough,  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  Some  half-dozen 
figures  were  dimly  discernible  in  it,  but  all 
else  was  indistinct ;  and  even  these,  in 
another  moment,  entered  the  surrounding 
gloom,  which  brooded  more  thickly  over  the 
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water   than  landwards,  and   were   no  more 
visible. 

Foiled  in  all  my  efforts,  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  return  to  the  house ;  which  I  reached 
without  meeting  anyone. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    COUNTER-MARCH. 

FEELING  little  inclination  for  immediate 
sleep  after  I  had  regained  my  room, 
my  thoughts  naturally  dwelt  on  the  adven- 
ture just  recorded  ;  and  I  spent  some  time 
in  arranging  together  the  few  facts,  or  infer- 
ences, wThich  I  could  evolve  out  of  much 
that  was  indistinct  and  uncertain.  The  first 
fact  which  I  was  able  to  lay  down  as  beyond 
doubt,  was  that  the  voice  which  had  so 
startlingly  struck  upon  my  ear,  when  in  the 
library,  was  that  of  a  female.  I  next  set 
myself  to  consider  whether  the  human  cries, 
which  just  previously  I  half  supposed  myself 
to  have  heard  amid  the  wailings  of  the  blast, 
could  have  had  any  foundation  stronger  than 
an    excited  imagination.     But  here  I  could 
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nary  height,  and  slightly  made,  but  hfl 
felt  myself  treading  too  closely  on  the 
bounds  of  mere  conjecture  and  fast-fading 
impressions.  Of  the  general  colour,  could 
I  alone  feel  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty; 
that  was  at  least  more  inclined  to  darkness 
than  lightness,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
smile  I  found  myself  arguing  that,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  my  midnight  apparition 
partook  nothing  of  the  nature  o\  the  banshee 
(or  white  woman).  In  all  Irish  tales  and 
legends,  too,  in  which  this  family  mourner 
played  a  part  (it  was  one  thing  to  smile  at 
my  folly,  and  another  to  effectually  check 
these  wanderings  of  the  mind),  the  figure 
was  discovered,  as  far  as  my  memory  served 
me,    in   a   sitting   posture;    and,    when    dis 

turbed,  suddenly  vanished,  without   resort 

ing  to  the  human  expedient  of  walking1. 
These  thoughts  naturally  carried  my  mind 
back  to  my  other  midnight   adventure,   as 

detailed  in   a  preceding  chapter.        Bui  here 
all     resemblance     or     connexion      appea 
absent.      The   tall,  slightly-stooping    figure 

which  had  decended  the  stairs  step  by  step, 
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and  then  issued  from  the  house  itself,  seemed 
to  possess  little  in  common  with  the  apparition 
of  to-night,  differing,  as  it  appeared  to  do, 
in  motion,  gesture,  size,  and  even  sex.     Be- 
sides,  I  had   at  once  recognised  my   uncle 
Allen  Featherstone,  in  the  former  figure ;  and, 
from  his  own  subsequent  words,  could  have 
no  doubt  now  that  his  midnight  excursion 
had  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  which    hung  over  the  fate   of 
Marley,  and  any  seeming  connexion  which 
his  own  son  might  have  with  it.     Could  it 
be  possible,  however,  that  to-night's  appear- 
ance and  sounds  were  also  connected  with 
that  dark  deed  ?     My  reflections,  from  their 
nature,  had   now   brought   me  back  to  my 
earliest  position,  as  I  stood  for  a  moment  at 
the  library  window,  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
lamp,    though    hindered   by   that    very  cir- 
cumstance  from    seeing  out.      Then   it  was 
(whether  as  real,  or  the  mere  creation  of  my 
imagination,  I  was  to  regard  the  previous 
sounds  of  lamentation)  that  the  first  sharp 
and  perfectly  unmistakable  exclamation    of 
passionate   grief  had   burst   upon    my   ear. 
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Was  my  sudden  appearance  connected 
therewith?  The  suggestion,  it  is  true,  was  a 
mere  random  one,  arising  of  its  own  accord 
out  of  my  train  of  thought,  and  yet  might  it 
not  be  worth  endeavouring  to  pursue  further? 
at  all  events,  I  made  the  attempt.  My  own 
gaze  had  been  entirely  directed  towards  the 
contending  elements  without ;  and,  though 
able  to  view  them  but  indistinctly  and  im- 
perfectly, my  own  figure  would  be  revealed 
to  anyone  standing  outside,  dimly  it  might  be, 
but  still  sufficiently  to  recognise  features  or 
form  once  familiar  ;  or,  as  likely  to  confound 
features  and  form  with  those  bearing  a  more 
or  less  close  resemblance  to  them.  The  first 
conjecture — that  of  veritable  recognition — 
I  dismissed  at  once ;  I  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  my  own  path  was  as  yet 
unstrewn  with  aught  to  call  forth  those 
wild  and  frenzied  accents  of  the  heart, 
which  had  vibrated  on  the  night  wind.  The 
other  supposition,  that  of  a  confusion  of  like 
forms  or  features,  took  a  firmer  hold  upon 
me.  I  was  already  aware  that  a  strong 
family    likeness    existed    among    all    those 
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belonging  to  our  house — nay,  I  had  more 
than  one  proof  that  I  myself  carried  about 
with  me  traces  of  the  common  stock.  What 
then  if,  in  the  dim  and  imperfect  light,  I  was 
hastily  taken  or  mistaken  for  some  other 
member  of  my  family  ?  The  great  disparity 
of  our  ages  seemed  to  exclude  my  uncle 
from  such  a  conjecture;  not  even  the  imper- 
fect light  and  the  suddenness  of  my  appear- 
ance could  warrant  my  figure  of  some 
twenty  summers  passing  muster  for  the 
grey  hairs,  stooping  shoulders,  and  strongly- 
developed  features  of  Allen  Featherstone. 
But  were  my  two  cousins,  the  living  Leslie 
and  the  dead  Marley,  to  be  as  readily  dis- 
missed ?  It  is  true,  I  had  seen  neither  of 
them,  but  I  had  received  numberless  assur- 
ances that  I  was  not  wanting  in  the  family 
likeness,  common  (in  its  physical  features, 
at  least,)  to  these  two  young  men.  Was 
it  possible,  then,  that  the  occurrences  of 
the  night  were  in  any  manner  associated 
with  one  or  other  of  these  two  ?  The 
former,  the  still  living  Leslie,  I  was  inclined 
to  dismiss  from  consideration,  equally  with 
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myself  and  my  uncle.     Pursuing  his  college 
course    up   to    the    time    of    his    expatria- 
tion,  and  filled  with  an  honourable  love  (I 
had  now  no  doubts  remaining  that  Leslie's 
was   the   image   which    occupied    Miss    De 
Vere's  mind  to  the   exclusion  of  all   other, 
however  imperfectly  that  explanation  might 
satisfy  all  the   circumstances   attending   on 
my  late  interview  with  her) — allowing  room 
barely  for  a  short  and  over-generous  fit  of 
ardour,  half  of  patriotism,  half  of  friendship, 
his  was  scarcely  the  more  likely  way  in  life 
of  the  two  to  leave  behind  it  these  strong 
traces.    As  may  be  naturally  supposed,  then, 
the  more  wild  and  reckless  career  of  Marley 
drew  my  thoughts  more   particularly  in  his 
direction,  as  presenting  the  greater  number 
of  points  on  which  hold  might   be  taken  ; 
and  I  found  myself  recounting  the  principal 
features  in  the  short  and  hapless  course  of 
that  young  man's  life,  as  lately  detailed  to 
me;  his  extravagance,  debts,  and  dissipation; 
his    uncontrollable    bursts    of    passion ;    his 
assassination  (I  could  find  no  other  word  for 
it)  of  Captain  Wildair  ;  his  rejection  by  his 
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family;  and,  finally,  the  shame  which  he  had 
brought  to  a  poor  man's  door,  together  with 
the  fall,  flight,  and  blighted  prospects  of  the 
victim  herself,  who  had  listened  to  him. 
Wa:  hers  the  arm  he  had  nerved  against 
himself?  Instances  of  such  were  not  wholly 
wanting ;  but,  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  they 
furnished  the  rare  exceptions.  How  much 
more  likely  the  inference,  too,  at  the  investi- 
gation, according  to  Martha,  that  an  ordinary 
simple  peasant  girl  (and  the  late  steward,  or 
bailiff,  of  my  uncle  Sir  Digges  claimed,  I  was 
given  to  understand,  no  higher  orgin)  should 
bury  herself  and  her  wrongs  in  the  city 
whither  she  had  fled,  than  that  she  should 
rise  to  the  height  of  dealing  so  unerring, 
secret,  and  inscrutable  a  blow — one  which 
left  no  clue  behind  it,  and,  indeed,  appeared 
planned  as  if  with  a  view  of  involving  his 
hated  race  in  the  foul  charge  ?  Nay,  how 
little  probable  was  it  that  the  person  who 
had  carried  out  so  apparently  well-laid  a 
plan  should  seek  to  peril  it  by  returning  to 
the  spot  and  exciting  attraction  by  his  or 
her  cries.     Such  were  some  of  the  reflections 
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which  visited  my  pillow  ere  tardy  sleep  came 
to  me.  As  may  be  naturally  inferred,  they 
left  me  but  little  the  wiser  or  clearer  on  the 
subject  of  them. 

Early  next  morning,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
scene  of  my  search  of  the  previous  night. 
But  there  my  anticipations  proved  but  too  true. 
I  found  the  grass  indeed  trampled,  branches 
broken,  and  sundry  flower-stands  displaced, 
but  I  could  not  doubt  that  I  myself  had  been 
the  chief  trespasser,  and  that  I  had  effectually 
obliterated  any  traces  which  my  mysterious 
visitant  might  have  left  behind.  It  appeared 
to  me,  therefore,  that  little  more  remained  for 
me  save  a  close  cross-examination  of  Dan, 
with  a  view  to  elicit  whether  any  occurrence 
at  all  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  night 
had  come  within  his  knowledge,  and  to  this 
task  I  set  myself  immediately  after  breakfast 
— apparently  not  a  very  easy  one  in  the 
handling  thereof,  for  it  was  not  my  wish  to 
fill  Master  Dan's  head  fuller  than  it  actually 
was  with  superstitious  matters ;  and,  indeed, 
at  present,  I  was  equally  inclined  to  keep  my 
midnight  experience  from  the  whole  house- 
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hold,  until  I  saw  my  way  somewhat 
better. 

Soon  after  I  had  retired  to  the  library — in 
which  place  I  judged  it  most  expedient  that 
our  interview  should  take  place  previous 
to  my  starting  for  the  Priory — Dan's  stej 
sounded  in  the  hall,  and  in  another  momen- 
his  thoroughly  Milesian  face  appeared  at  the 
door,  in  answer  to  my  summons. 

"  How  looks  Dobbin  for  the  road,  Dan  ?  " 

' '  Finely,  Masther  Frank;  he's  after  a 
thrifle  of  oats,  and,  if  you  don't  give  him'  too 
much  of  his  head,  he'll  bring  you  to  the 
Counsellor's  without  turnin  a  hair." 

"  Good;  one  likes  to  come  in  a  presentable 
form  before  these  county  magnates.  At 
twelve,  then,  suppose  we  have  him  round  ? 
he  ought  to  do  it  within  a  couple  of  hours  ?  " 

"  Iligantly,  Masther  Frank,  and  to  spare  ; 
wid  half-an-hour  for  a  warm  mash  at  the  foot 
of  the  Big  Hill.  It's  Miss  Constance  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  ould  house  agin.  I'll  lay 
you  my  life,  Masther  Frank,  she'll  take  the 
reins  out  of  your  hands." 

"  Very  possibly,  Dan,  and  prove  a  better 
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whip.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt,  Miss  De  Vere 
will  be  looking  toward  home.  Not  that  we 
have  much  news  for  her  ? ' '  and  I  cast  a  scruti- 
nising glance  in  the  direction  of  my  friend 
Dan,  with  a  view  to  elicit  whether  he  too  had 
been  disturbed  by  aught  mysterious,  or  out 
of  the  common,  during  the  preceding  night. 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Masther  Frank,  barrin 
we're  mowin  the  close,  and  the  Widow 
Clancy's  child  is  very  bad  with  the  measles. 
Shure,  it's  the  Masther' s  wish  for  peace  and 
quietness  ;  and  couldn't  he  have  the  house 
full  of  quality  if  he  liked  ?  I  have  seen  the 
time  when  you  couldn't  turn  a  wheelbarrow 
in  the  avenue  for  the  carriages." 

"  No  doubt ;  and  it  is  generally  understood 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  my  uncle  seeks 
retirement  for  a  while.  But  haven't  we  got 
something  more  exciting  for  Miss  De  Vere's 
ears  than  the  fall  of  the  close  meadow  and 
the  troubles  of  infancy  ?  What  is  this  they 
talk  of  anent  the  death  of  Lord  Glenmore  ? 
strange  tales,  I'm  told;  doubtless  you  have 
heard  them  ?  " 

The  allusion  (to  a  subject  now,  I  believe, 
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well-nigh  forgotten)  accident  threw  in  my 
way,  and  I  used  it  for  purposes  which  the 
intelligent  reader  will  doubtless  surmise. 
In  other  respects,  of  course,  it  is  devoid  of 
bearing  on  my  narrative. 

"Bedad!  I  have  so,"  was  Dan's  reply, 
"  maybe  ye' 11  give  in  to  ghosts  and  the  like 
now,  Masther  Frank  ?  Shure,  the  whole 
counthry  side  is  talkin  of  nothing  else  but 
Judge  Barrington  and  the  banshee  that  he 
discoorsed  with." 

"  Discoursed  with,  Dan  !  only  heard,  I'm 
told,  not  even  saw." 

"  Maybe  so,"  (with  that  gesture  expressive 
of  a  retention  of  his  own  opinion  still,  which 
I  had  previously  observed  in  Martha,) 
"  maybe  so  ;  only  the  whole  counthry  will 
tell  you  that  he  was  spakin  face  to  face  with 
the  banshee  for  the  space  of  an  hour." 

"  Possibly — the  tale  is  not  likely  to  lose  in 
the  telling.     What  is  a  banshee,  Dan  ?  " 

"  What's  a  banshee,  Masther  Frank? 
Shure,  the  world  knows  that  banshees  is 
sperrits,  that  attinds  on  ould  families,  and 
gives   warnin    of  any   death,    by   manes   of 
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lamentations  and  wringin  their  hands.  It's 
many  families  is  proud  of  them,  by  rayson 
it  shows  their  respectability." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  what  is  it  like?  Some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  woman,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Iv  coorse,  in  the  form  of  a  woman  ; 
that's  the  rayson  it's  called  a  banshee, 
manin  '  the  white  woman.'  " 

"  Yes,  white — I  believe,  it's  always  white? 
By-the-by,  oughtn't  we  to  have  a  banshee  in 
our  family?  we're  old  enough." 

"  It  isn't  by  age,  intirely,"  said  Dan, 
with  a  tone  slightly  in  rebuke  of  the  levity 
with  which  I  seemed  disposed  to  treat  the 
subject,  "  nor  yet  by  respectability.  There's 
families  as  has  got  a  banshee,  and  families 
that  hasn't." 

"  Then  we  haverft  got  a  banshee  ?  " 

"Not  as  I've  heard  tell,  Masther  Frank, 
though,  iv  coorse,  if  it  went  to  age  and 
respectability,  the  Featherstones  would  have 
as  good  a  right  as  any  in  the  county." 

"And  no  one  has  given  us  any  warning 
when  we  were  going  to — to  a  better  world  ? " 

"Not  to  tell  you  a  lie,  I  never  heard  of 
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any  such.  Something  appeared  to  ould  Sir 
Percy  shortly  before  he  took  to  his  bed;  but, 
then,  there  was  a  white  horse  found  stray- 
ing about  the  grounds  next  morning ;  and 
people  said  it  might  be  that.  There's  ould 
houses  that's  haunted,  and  there's  ould 
houses  that  isn't,  and  it's  the  same  way  wid 
the  banshees.  But,"  (in  a  more  confidential 
tone,  and  closing  the  door  cautiously  behind 
him)  "if  it  was  a  thing,  Masther  Frank,  that 
you  saw  the  like — the  Lord  betune  us  and 
harm  ! — I  wouldn't  shut  my  eyes  agin  it  on 
that  account — shure,  there's  no  knowin  what 
changes  the  sperrits  may  make  in  attending 
on  families  and  the  like." 

' '  Just  so;  and  we  must  interpret  as 
liberally  as  possible." 

A  slight  cough  was  Dan's  only  reply, 
given  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  finds  his 
confidence  has  been  misplaced.  It  was 
plain,  however,  that  he  had  heard,  or  seen, 
nothing  unusual  during  the  preceding  night. 
But  query — was  he  in  a  position  to  hear  or 
see?  Master  Dan's  movements  were,  at 
times,  erratic  ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
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sion,  it  had  come  to  light  that  he  had 
sought  the  attractions  of  the  neighbouring 
Ballybay  after  the  inmates  of  the  Big  House 
were  buried  in  repose.  The  knowledge  of 
such  visits  was,  of  course,  kept  as  much  as 
possible  from  "  the  family,"  and  more 
especially  from  my  uncle :  indeed,  tippling 
and  treason — perhaps  it  may  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  reader — are  sacred  subjects  in 
the  eyes  of  an  Irish  peasantry ;  and  he  who 
offends  against  the  laws  of  sobriety  or  State 
may,  at  least,  look  to  be  screened  by  his 
brethren.  In  one  way  or  another,  however, 
the  fact  had  at  times  leaked  out ;  and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  absence  of  my 
uncle  might  be  an  additional  inducement. 
During  the  course  of  these  reflections  on  my 
part,  Dan's  visage  and  manner  were  some- 
what of  a  study.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  my  anxiety  to  conceal  the  real  drift  and 
object  of  my  questions  had,  in  some  measure, 
overreached  itself.  His  mind  seemed  busily 
at  work,  his  eyes  wandered  uneasily  round 
the  room ;  and,  at  times,  their  glance  rested 
on  myself  with    a   melancholy   interest,    as, 
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plainly,  the  unhappy  and  short-lived  object, 
or  medium,  of  spiritual  manifestation.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  process  such  expres- 
sions involuntarily,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
unconsciously,  fell  from  him  as — "  Bad  scran 
to  me  if  I'm  seen  out  after  nightfall,  from 
this  time  forward;  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth  comin  across  them  bottoms,  wid  the 
mist  upon  them,  and  the  wind  moanin  up 
from  the  say !  it's  many  a  warnin  I  had 
afore."     At  length,  he  broke  forth  : — 

"  I  wouldn't  be  makin  light  of  them 
things,  Masther  Frank;  I  never  seen  good 
come  of  such  a  cccrse.  Sperrits  won't  bear 
to  be  laughed  at  no  more  nor  human  folk, 
and  maybe  they'll  have  their  revenge." 

"  No  doubt,  Dan  ;  especially  if  they  catch 
a  man  out  after  nightfall." 

" Blessed  hour!  he  repeats  my  thoughts," 
dropped  from  the  conscience-stricken  Dan, 
who  had  now  abandoned  all  doubt  of  my 
divine  afflatus.  "  Thrue  for  you,  Masther 
Frank — and  it  id  be  idle  in  me  to  deny  it, 
seein  that  (Queen  of  Heaven  !  if  it  should 
be  anything  comin  to  the  poor  Masther,  or 
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the  young  man  that's  beyant  the  says  !)  it 
was  a  thrifle  late,  Masther  Frank,  when  I 
come  from  the  forge  last  night.'' 

"From  the  forge,  Dan?  " 

"  The  same,  Masther  Frank;  by  rayson,  it 
was  a  busy  evening  with  Tim  Murphy ;  and, 
not  to  hurry  him,  I  kept  the  baste  waitin  for 
his  turn." 

"  But  did  we  not  agree,  in  the  morning, 
that  Dobbin  would  not  require  shoeing  for 
the  journey  ?  " 

"  That's  right,  Masther  Frank  (shure  I'm 
only  makin  a  fool  of  myself  arguin  wid  him), 
it's  thrue  for  you,  agra — by  the  same  token, 
you  said  you'd  have  an  eye  to  his  feet  along 
the  road.  Still  an'  all,  I  wasn't  asy  in  my 
mind,  comin  on  evening;  more  especially 
as  you  wouldn't  get  any  sort  of  a  farrier  on 
this  side  of  the  Big  Hill,  and  so  I  thought 
I'd  bring  the  horse  round  and  let  Murphy 
himself  have  a  look  at  him." 

"So  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  were  absent 
from  the  house  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night !  while  my  uncle  was  away,  too.  A 
pretty  guardian  he  has  left  behind  him  !  " 
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"  Shure,  I  left  yourself  at  home,  Masther 
Frank,  and  it  wasn't  likely  anyone  was 
coming  to  run  away  wid  Miss  Macklewaine 
or  the  hussies  below." 

"  Enough  of  this  jesting — what  might  the 
hour  be  when  you  returned  last  night — 
morning,  I  suppose  I  should  say?  ,: 

"  Bedad,  then,  you'd  say  wrong,  Masther 
Frank,  for  wance.  It  wasn't  mornin,  nor 
near  mornin ;  by  the  same  token,  I  was 
tryin  to  persuade  Mat  Cassidy  from  putting 
to  say  on  account  of  the  wind  that  was  risin. 
He  came  to  the  forge  to  have  some  of  his 
boat-gear  put  to  rights,  and  told  us  that  the 
herrings  was  seen  in  Howth,  and  that  he 
meant  to  have  a  start  at  them — he  wouldn't 
have  let  out  that  same,  for  Mat  is  close, 
Masther  Frank,  only  it  was  over  a  glass. 
Mrs.  Cassidy  was  up  here  this  morning,  and 
is  very  unasy  in  her  mind  by  rayson  of  the 
weather  comin  on  rough." 

"  Then,  he  did  start?  that  was  consider- 
ably on  this  side  of  midnight.  How  many 
men  might  he  have  with  him.?  " 

"  Hear  to  him  !     Oueen  of  Heaven,  hear 
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to  him  !  "  muttered  Dan.  "  How  many 
wid  him  in  the  boat,  Masther  Frank  ?  shure, 
there's  only  himself  and  his  two  sons,  and 
his  two  nephews — very  dacent  young  men, 
that  he  always  takes  with  him." 

"  Which  make  five.  But  he  might  very 
possibly  pick  up  another  hand,  to  make  the 
half  dozen?" 

"Shure  he  might,  Masther  Frank;  an'  if 
it's  anything  that's  on  your  mind  by  rayson 
of  drames,  or  the  like — there  was  an  uncle 
of  mine  that  was  very  much  put  about  by 
dreamin'  of  drownin',  three  nights  runnin' — 
an'  it  was  only  a  bit  of  meadow  land  he 
had,  was  flooded — leastways  the  neighbours 
put  it  on  that ;  and  he  died  in  his  bed,  in 
the  long  run." 

"  A  very  ingenious  interpretation.  And 
now,  if  you  will  bring  Dobbin  round,  I  may 
as  well  shorten  my  way  to  the  Priory." 

"Not  so,  Dan,"  exclaimed  a  familiar 
voice  as  the  door  opened,  thereby  barring 
the  exit  of  that  individual — "  Dobbin  is  for 
other  uses,  and  our  lie-a-bed  cavalier  may 
further  indulge  his  ease."     And  my  cousin 
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Constance  stood  before  me,  accompanied  by 
a  young  lady,  whom  I  had  not  previously 
met,  but  whom  I  had  little  hesitation  in 
inferring  to  be  her  friend  of  the  Priory.  A 
fact  which  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
our  introduction,  which  followed. 

Notwithstanding  my  surprise,  I  was  able 
to  observe  that  my  cousin's  companion  was 
somewhat  under  her  in  height,  though 
scarcely  below  the  ordinary  female  standard. 
Eyes  large,  soft,  and  liquid,  lent  expression 
to  a  face,  which  otherwise  showed  a  tendency 
toward  pensiveness ;  more  especially  when 
passing  jest  or  playful  allusion — as  happened 
during  the  course  of  our  ensuing  conversation 
— lit  them  up  into  actual  brilliancy.  In  this 
ready  perception  of  the  humorous,  accom- 
panied by  a  quiet  wit  of  its  own,  resided  the 
charm — for  charm  there  was — of  both  fea- 
tures and  demeanour. 

"But,"  I  broke  in,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony 
of  introduction  permitted,  "  I  understood 
that  you  were  to  await  my  poor  services  as 
escort — and  my  uncle  fixed  to-day." 

4 *  Nevertheless,    Sir     Escort,"    was     my 
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cousin's  reply,  "  at  twelve  by  the  clock — is  it 
not  very  nearly  twelve,  Sarah  ? — we  find  you 
here,  seated  at  your  ease !  Advised  I  not 
rightly "  (with  another  appeal  to  her  com- 
panion) "  in  stealing  a  march  on  so  leisurely 
a  cavalier?  " 

"Truly — a  stolen  march,"  said  I — as,  my 
cousin's  companion  turning  to  examine  some 
of  the  books  after  some  commonplace  con- 
versation such  as  is  usual  with  persons  imper- 
fectly or  newly  acquainted,  I  found  myself  in 
a  manner  tete-a-tete  with  my  relative  for  a 
moment. 

"At  all  events,  we  are  here;  and  now  to 
pay  my  respects  to  Aunt  Ursula.  May  I 
trust  you  to  play  the  host  to  my  companion, 
while  I  seek  her? — but,  your  ear,  Master 
Frank — nothing  more  than  the  host — fore- 
warned, forearmed," — and  Miss  De  Vere 
raised  her  finger  for  a  second  to  her  lip,  as  if 
to  give  additional  meaning  to  her  words — 
one  partaking,  it  appeared  to  me,  as  much  of 
the  serious  as  the  playful. 

"  Indeed  !  "  was  my  somewhat  ungracious 
rejoinder — "  are  at/your  countrywomen,  then, 
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interdicted  me  ! — or,  rather,  am  I  considered 
of  so  light  and  inflammable  a  material,  that 
my  friends  tremble  for  my  safety  beneath  each 
pair  of  bright  eyes  ?  But,  surely,  one  warning 
— and  that  so  recent — might  have  served ! ' ' 

For  a  moment,  my  cousin's  pale  cheek 
assumed  a  more  deep  tinge,  and  something 
closely  akin  to  vexation  flitted  across  her  fea- 
tures. I  could  not  doubt  she  had  found  that, 
unwittingly,  she  had  placed  herself  in  a  false 
position,  and  unconsciously  brought  into  pro- 
minence a  subject  which,  of  all,  she  would 
have  avoided  most — or  else,  making  effort  to 
regard  the  whole  matter  in  light  and  playful 
spirit,  and  thus  to  dissipate  its  lingering 
awkwardness,  she  found  her  advance  unmet 
in  the  like  spirit. 

"You  misunderstand  me  cruelly,  Frank," 
was  her  reply — "  I  scarce  intended — perhaps 
my  words  were  uncalled-for,  forgive  me  if 
they  have  hurt  you.  But  indeed  "  (and  here 
my  cousin's  voice  sank  to  a  lower  tone) — "  I 
break  no  confidences,  for  I  have  received 
none — alas  !  I  dare  be  no  confidante — I 
believe  that  the  language  of  admiration,  of 
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homage,  would  not  now  be  agreeable  to  my 
companion's  ears." 

And,  so  saying,  my  cousin  left  me  alone 
with  her  fellow-traveller,  as  she  proceeded  in 
search  of  her  aunt. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


THE    BOAT. 


I  MAY  hurry  over  the  events  of  the  suc- 
ceeding week.  None  of  them  bore  any- 
close  reference  to  the  progress  of  this  narra- 
tive. My  cousin's  time  was  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
hospitality  to  her  guest ;  even  when  I  at- 
tended on  them  in  their  various  excursions 
through  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
that  young  lady's  presence  was  an  effectual 
check  on  any  family  confidences  which  I 
might  be  inclined  to  enter  upon.  My  uncle 
returned  after  a  few  days'  absence  ;  but  no 
reference  was  made  by  him  to  the  affairs 
which  had  formed  our  previous  ground  of 
conversation,  as  recorded  in  a  late  chapter. 
Indeed,  his  manner  had  already  returned  to 
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the  reserve  which  it  wore  before  he  had  so 
far  lifted  the  curtain  on  the  history  of  his 
house;  under  which  circumstances,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  if  I  deemed  it  scarcely 
within  my  own  province  to  renew  the  subject 
with  him.  All  suspicion  of  my  motives 
appeared  now  to  have  quite  departed  from 
his  mind  ;  but,  apart  from  me  and  my  affairs, 
a  certain  distance — whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired— was,  I  could  see,  to  be  dispelled  but 
at  times,  and  by  some  adequate  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, only  to  return  again  when  affairs 
resumed  their  ordinary  course.  Nor  could  I 
find  reason  for  complaint  in  my  own  case, 
when  I  observed  the  same  interval  inter- 
posed between  all  around  him.  Often  had  I 
seen  words  of  confidence  tremble  on  the  lips 
of  my  cousin  Constance,  and  her  expressions 
of  endearment  die  ere  they  found  breath. 
Who  was  I,  then,  to  look  for  a  closer  or 
more  ready  sympathy  ? 

Any  opportunity,  however,  of  obtaining 
light  on  the  strange  occurrence  which  had 
disturbed  my  midnight  studies  in  the  library, 
I  was  determined  not  to  let  slip.     Accord- 
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ingly,  notwithstanding  my  more  fully  occu- 
pied time,  I  managed  to  keep  a  close  look- 
out for  the  return  of  the  herring-boat,  which 
I  had  seen  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  which, 
I  could  not  doubt,  belonged  to  the  veritable 
Matthew  Cassidy,  as  just  intimated  by  Dan. 
The  argument  for  obtaining  any  information 
from  this  source  was  slight  in  the  extreme  ; 
such  as  it  was,  it  might  be  put  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — Dan  had  given  me  to  understand 
that  the  boat  was  usually  manned  by  five 
persons.  /  myself  had  a  dim  impression  of 
seeing  six  figures  in  it,  when  a  little  way 
from  the  shore,  ere  it  disappeared  into  the 
surrounding  mist.  If,  then,  my  vision  had 
served  me  aright,  had  this  additional  figure 
any  connection  with  the  retreating  apparition 
which  I  believed  myself  to  have  followed 
into  the  woodland,  terminating  with  the  sea- 
shore ?  The  clue  was  slender,  if  even 
tenable ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  I  determined 
to  see  the  issue  of  it. 

Luck  favoured  me — after  one  or  two 
solitary  and  fruitless  rambles  by  the  sea- 
beach — in  finding  the  boat  just  returning  to 
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land ;  when,  too,  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
Cassidy  and  his  relations  might  seem  matter 
of  chance,  as  was  my  wish.  To  the  man 
himself,  I  believe  I  was  known  merely  as 
"  the  young  English  gentleman  stopping  at 
the  Big  House ; "  while  my  own  acquaintance 
with  him  was  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
tall  figure,  and  one  or  two  nods  (the  sea- 
faring portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry  usually 
adopting  a  more  sturdy  and  more  indepen- 
dent manner  than  those  whose  business  is 
exclusively  with  the  land)  which  had  passed 
between  us  on  some  previous  occasions. 

The  boat  now  bore  five  occupants,  of  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and,  as  they  issued 
from  it,  and  advanced  up  the  short  shingle, 
each  of  them  carried  some  portion  of  the 
lately  used  fishing  or  sailing  gear. 

"What  luck?"  was  my  accost  to  Mr. 
Cassidy  himself,  as  he  headed  this  Indian 
file  ;   "  was  the  take  a  good  one  ?  " 

"  Fair  enough,  fair  enough ;  I've  seen 
worse,  and  I've  taken  my  share  in  better." 

"You  should  have  been  among  the  best 
of  it  ?   you  started  betimes." 
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4 'Ay,  the  early  bird"  (this,  by- the- way, 
apparently  intended  for  his  younger  relatives) 
"  for  the  early  bit.  But  gentlefolks  have  no 
need  to  be  up  and  abroad  at  midnight?" 
with  a  sharp  glance  turned  on  me. 

"  And  no  inviting  midnight  either,"  said 
I,  anxious  to  carry  my  advance  in  the  best 
manner  possible  ;  "  I  happened  to  return  by 
the  coast-road,  and  saw  your  boat  put  off — 
at  least,  I  suppose  it  was  yours." 

''Doubtless,"  was  Mr.  Cassidy's  reply. 
"No  boat-crew  sailed,  barring  ourselves; 
leastways,  until  next  morning." 

"  No  doubt  it  was  your  boat  I  saw  ;  only 
I  thought — possibly  it  was  the  uncertain 
light — that  your  crew  was  a  larger  one.  I 
almost  fancied  I  counted  six  heads." 

Mr.  Cassidy's  manner  betokened  some 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain  dash 
of  suspicion.  As  for  the  young  men,  a 
look  of  intelligence  passed  visibly  down  the 
file. 

"You  counted  fair  enough,"  was  his 
reply  ;   "  there  was  six  of  us  in  the  boat." 

"  Ah  !  then  I  was  right." 
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"  And,  maybe,"  proceeded  Mr.  Cassidy, 
"  you  saw  that  one  of  us  was  a  female  !  " 

"  I  confess  my  penetration  did  not  extend 
to  that,"  was  my  reply,  "  though  I  certainly 
had  seen  some  figure  just  before,  which 
resembled  a  female's." 

It  was  useless  longer  to  parry  with  my 
man,  and,  accordingly,  I  made  this  more 
bold  lunge.  Mr.  Cassidy  seemed  somewhat 
assured  by  the  apparent  directness  of  my 
answer,  and  even  evinced  a  disposition  to  be 
communicative. 

"Like  enough,"  was  his  reply;  "we  met 
this  one  wandering  about  the  shore — seem- 
ingly simple  like — when  we  came  down  to 
the  boat.  My  boys  was  afeard  of  her  at 
first,  but  I  could  see  that  she  was  harmless, 
forbye  being  lonely  and  disconsolate-looking. 
1  This  is  no  night  for  you  to  be  here,  my 
girl,'  says  I  ;  '  have  you  no  people  nigh 
hand?'  'None,'  she  made  reply,  short 
enough,  and  was  for  going  away.  However, 
when  we  were  getting  the  boat  to  rights, 
she  came  down,  and  asked  us  if  we  were  for 
Dublin.     '  No,  my  girl,'  says  I,  '  not  till  we 
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get  our  load;  but  I'll  land  you  at  Old 
Dunleary,  if  that  will  suit  you.'  So,  with 
that,  she  took  her  seat  in  the  boat,  and 
never  raised  her  head  until  we  put  her  on 
the  Pier  of  Old  Dunleary.  Poor  thing  !  she 
seemed  to  be  in  great  grief;  and,  at  times, 
broke  out  crying  and  wringing  her  hands. 
'  No  rest  for  the  wicked,  not  even  in  the 
grave/  was  pretty  nigh  all  we  could  catch.' ' 

"You  were  unable,  then,  to  mark  her 
features.  What  might  her  dress  consist 
of?" 

"I'm  bad  to  notice  the  like,  myself,"  was 
Mr.  Cassidy's  reply.  "  How  was  she  dressed, 
Bryan?  "  appealing  to  the  youngest-looking 
of  the  crew. 

"  I  mostly  took  notice  of  a  shawl,"  was 
Bryan's  reply — "a  dark  shawl,  I  think." 

"  Ay — a  shawl,"  chorused  the  remainder 
of  the  men — "  and  the  rest  of  her  dress  was 
dark  too — some  brown  stuff." 

"  Ay,"  added  Mr.  Cassidy,  "  I  took  notice 
she  was  dark-looking — though,  poor  crea- 
ture !  she  made  as  if  she  would  shrink  into 
herself  when  anyone  looked  at  her.     One  of 
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my  nevvys  here  thinks  as  how  she  has  been 
seen  in  these  parts  afore — some  poor  de- 
mented crature,  I  guess.  There's  an  ould 
churchyard  nigh  hand  here.  I  make  no 
doubt  you'll  know  it,  Misther  Featherstone, 
by  rayson  of  the  family  buryin-place  that's 
in  it ;  and,  maybe,  there's  some  of  her 
people,  or  friends,  laid  there.  Mayhap, 
you're  acquainted  with  her  history,  sir, 
yourself?" 

I  disclaimed  all  such  knowledge,  and, 
without  entering  into  more  minute  parti- 
culars, merely  explained  that  I  had  been 
unexpectedly  startled  by  the  cries  of  a 
female  on  the  night  in  question.  It  was  now 
sufficiently  plain  that  nothing  more  was  to 
be  learned  from  this  ancient  mariner  and  his 
relatives — his  nephew's  addition  to  the  sub- 
ject were  indefinite  in  the  extreme — now,  a 
lone  female  had  been  observed,  more  than 
once,  in  the  tract  of  mountainous  and  waste 
land  overlooking  this  golden  belt ;  and, 
anon,  a  belated  pedestrian  was  asserted  to 
have  seen  "  something"  in  the  neighbouring 
churchyard.     And  thus  we  parted  company. 
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A  few  days  after  the  occurrences  here 
narrated,  my  cousin's  companion  departed 
for  her  own  home  ;  and  Ravensdale  House 
returned  to  much  of  its  usual  routine.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  throw 
a  gun  across  my  shoulder,  and  wend  my 
way  in  the  direction  of  those  moorland 
wastes  and  elevated  tablelands  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  my  first  incursion  into  the 
county — ostensibly,  indeed,  to  bag  some  of 
their  superabundant  game  ;  but,  in  reality, 
under  the  hope  of  procuring  an  interview 
with  my  early  entertainer,  the  Wicklow 
Outlaw.  A  strange  figure  had  been  seen 
among  those  lonely  tracts — at  least,  so  Mr. 
Cassidy's  nephew  gave  me  to  understand. 
The  information  was  not  much  to  go  upon  : 
yet,  slight  as  the  thread  was,  I  felt  urged  to 
make  effort  to  pursue  it.  But,  besides,  the 
Outlaw  himself  was  long  a  resident  of  this 
district — doubtless  acquainted  with  much  of 
its  local  traditions  and  histories  :  nay,  had 
not  I  seen  him  to  all  appearances  listening 
for  a  repetition  of  some  such  sounds  as  had 
so  recently  startled  myself  in  the  midst  of 
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my  studies?  "At  all  events,  come  what 
may" — such  was  my  train  of  thought — "I 
am  at  least  desirous  of  freeing  my  conscience 
from  the  charge  of  leaving  aught  undone — 
of  neglecting  any  hint,  however  slight  or 
unpromising." 

I  found  little  difficulty  in  retracing  the 
path  by  which  the  Outlaw  had  led  me  from 
these  mountain  fastnesses  and  congeries  of 
glens  to  the  lowlands  of  the  sea-board.  But 
the  precise  fastness,  the  precise  glen,  the 
precise  streamlet  writh  its  reverberating  cas- 
cade— where  every  streamlet  boasted  more 
than  one  cascade — were  by  no  means  so  easy 
of  discovery.  Nor  was  it  until  the  shades  of 
evening  were  nearly  approaching  that  I  could 
assure  myself,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that 
I  had,  at  length,  obtained  the  key  of  this 
labyrinth  of  glen,  gorge,  and  moorland  waste. 
Luckily,  however,  I  had  intimated  to  Dan 
the  possibility  of  my  not  returning  during  the 
day — and,  on  that  score,  felt  comparatively 
easy.  Presently,  the  sound  of  a  waterfall — 
from  all  around  me,  I  judged  the  one  I  was 
in  search  of — struck  upon  my  ear,  and,  in  a 
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few  moments  more,  I  stood  before  it — beyond 
all  doubt,  the  strange  entrance  to  the  equally 
strange  abode  of  the  Outlaw.     Sign  or  symp- 
tom of  human  habitation  there  was  none,  and 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  wonderful  facilities 
which  Nature  had  afforded  for  concealment. 
High  over-head,  a  ledge  of  rock  projected 
some  feet  beyond  the  brow  of  a  pretty  pre- 
cipitous   mountain    side — or,   rather,  abrupt 
termination   of  a  more  elevated  tract ;  and 
the  body  of  water  fell  from   this  to  my  feet, 
in  one  long,  broad,  and  nearly  perpendicular 
ribbon  of  nut-brown  tinge,   betokening  the 
peaty   nature   of  the   higher   level  through 
which  it  had  previously  held  its  course.      It 
was  not  without  a  very  near  approach  to  the 
descending  volume  that  the   fact    disclosed 
itself  of  a  clear  span,  some  feet  wide,  exist- 
ing between  the  torrent  and  the  rock ;  nor, 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  did  it  appear, 
to  one  unacquainted  with  the  secret,  to  lead 
to  any  place  of  safety.     I    had   known    my 
guide,  however,  to  traverse,  and  re-traverse, 
the  passage,  and  I  now  followed  his  example. 
In    a   few    moments,     I    stood    before    the 
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entrance  to  the  cavern — carefully  screened  by 
masses  of  heather.  I  called  to  the  Outlaw — 
at  first  gently,  then  more  loudly;  but  the 
diminished  din  of  waters  was  the  only 
response.  For  this,  I  was  not  altogether 
unprepared,  seeing  that  it  was  actual  night- 
fall on  the  previous  occasion  before  the 
Outlaw  had  returned  to  his  abode,  in  com- 
pany with  myself.  Without  difficulty,  I 
displaced  so  much  of  the  heather  as  to 
permit  my  entrance,  and  stepped  into  the 
cave. 

The  reverberation  of  waters  was  now 
almost  wholly  cut  off;  and  again  I  raised  my 
voice,  but  with  the  like  result.  Indeed,  my 
eyes  soon  became  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
the  diminished  light  to  ascertain  that  the 
cavern  was  tenantless.  Everything",  how- 
ever, remained  nearly  as  I  had  previously  wit- 
nessed— all  betokening  a  merely  temporary 
absence;  and,  drawing  together  the  embers 
on  the  hearth,  and  taking  my  seat  by  them,  I 
awaited  the  return  of  the  Outlaw. 

Gradually,  however,  twilight  faded  into 
complete   darkness,   and   no   owner   of  this 
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strange  abode  appeared.  Weariness  over- 
came me,  and  more  than  once  I  found  myself 
nodding  on  my  stool.  I  lit  a  strip  of  bog- 
deal,  in  the  hope  that  the  light  would  dispel 
my  disposition  to  slumber,  but  nature  was 
not  to  be  cheated,  and  I  threw  myself  on  my 
former  heather  couch  as  a  precaution  against 
falling  off  my  uncomfortable  seat. 

How  long  I  slept  I  knew  not.  I  awoke,  or 
rather  partially  awoke,  in  obedience  to 
certain  sounds  which  resembled,  as  nearly  as 
my  dim  consciousness  enabled  me  to  ascer- 
tain, the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  and 
jingling  of  their  accoutrements.  The  first 
faint  rays  of  daylight  were  already  beginning 
to  fill  the  compartment  of  the  cavern  in 
which  I  lay.  Presently,  a  light  and  active 
step,  not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  my  ear, 
sounded  in  the  outer  portion,  and,  before  I 
had  time  to  move,  or  even  to  collect  my 
scattered  senses,  a  young  man,  booted, 
spurred,  and  carrying  in  one  hand  a  heavy 
riding-whip,  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  my 
own  compartment,  passed  rapidly  by  my  bed- 
side, and,  taking  down  the  pair  of  French- 
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made  pistols  from  the  position  where  they 
still  hung  suspended,  proceeded  to  place 
them  in  the  breast-pockets  of  his  surtout.  I 
could  have  little  doubt  that  he  had  come, 
accompanied  by  the  Outlaw  himself;  and, 
every  moment,  I  expected  to  hear  his  step 
also  in  the  outer  compartment  of  the  cavern. 
Until  such  time,  I  judged  it  most  expedient 
to  remain  quietly  on  my  couch,  not  knowing, 
indeed,  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
suddenly  alarming  a  young  man,  armed  and 
possibly  engaged  in  no  very  lawful  pursuits ; 
and  this  course  the  more  naturally  recom- 
mended itself,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to  the 
chilliness  of  the  night  air,  I  had  thrown  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  dry  heather  over 
me,  and  might  fairly  reckon  on  escaping 
observation.  As  he  stood  for  a  moment 
thus  engaged,  I  had  opportunity  of  more 
minutely  observing  him.  His  long  cream 
coloured  surtout,  of  a  fashion  similar  to  that 
worn  by  the  young  men  of  the  day,  descended 
somewhat  below  the  knee,  with  cape  of 
itself  also  falling  below  the  shoulder.  A  pair 
of  heavy   riding  boots — now    splashed  and 
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travel-stained — reached  far  up  the  leg,  and 
the  surtout,  now  thrown  open,  further  dis- 
closed a  shapely  limb,  encased  in  buff- 
coloured,  tight-fitting  buckskin.  The  fea- 
tures were  frank,  open,  and  handsome,  with 
clear,  well-set  eye.  The  age  of  the  young 
man  I  should  take  as  somewhat  in  advance 
of  my  own,  certainly  not  more  than  twenty- 
five.  I  had  scarcely  completed  my  scrutiny, 
when  he  again  approached  my  bed-side, 
passed  on  to  the  entrance  of  my  compart- 
ment of  the  cavern,  and  once  more  proceeded 
into  the  outer  portion.  I  now  fully  expected 
that  he  would  be  there  met  by  the  owner 
himself,  and  I  paused  some  time  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  hearing  the  sound  of 
his  voice ;  but  the  only  sound  I  heard  was 
the  repetition  of  that  which  had  awakened 
me,  namely,  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs ;  and 
this,  too,  rapidly  decreased  in  the  distance. 

I  now  arose,  and  entered  this  outer  portion 
of  the  cavern.  I  found  all  apparently  undis- 
turbed, and  the  compartment  itself  silent  and 
unoccupied.  The  expiring  embers  on  the 
hearth  were  almost  at  their  last  gasp  ;  but  I 
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drew  them  together,  and  added  some  fresh 
fuel.  The  inference  was  not  an  improbable 
one,  that  the  Outlaw  had  accompanied  his 
visitor  some  distance  on  his  way,  and  would 
shortly  return ;  under  which  view,  I  again 
took  my  seat  in  the  outer  compartment. 
But  daylight  succeeded  to  dawn ;  the  sun 
mounted  high  in  the  heavens,  as  I  observed, 
in  the  course  of  more  than  one  look-out  from 
my  place  of  concealment,  and  still  no  owner 
appeared.  A  fresh  inference  now  took  pos- 
session of  my  mind,  namely,  that  this  young 
man  had  come  on  an  errand  pretty  similar  to 
my  own — to  meet  the  Outlaw  (it  seemed 
extremely  improbable  that  he  should  come  at 
such  an  hour,  and  to  all  appearance  from 
such  a  distance,  merely  to  take  away  a  pair 
of  pistols),  and  thus  finding  him  absent  had 
taken  his  departure.  Unwilling  to  absent 
myself  for  two  consecutive  days  from  my 
uncle's  residence,  on  the  slight  intimation  I 
had  dropped  to  Dan,  I  waited  as  long  as  was 
prudent,  and  then,  shouldering  my  gun, 
retraced  my  way  to  Ravensdale  House, 
which  I  reached  in  safety. 
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Thus  deprived  of  aid  or  information  from 
the  Outlaw,  it  now  became  matter  of  reflec- 
tion to  me  whether  I  should  be  justified  in 
disturbing  the  minds  of  any  of  its  inmates  by 
entering  upon  an  explanation  and  discussion 
of  the  foregoing  incidents  with  them,  in  their 
present  imperfect  and  wholly  inconclusive 
form.  My  uncle's  manner,  indeed,  was  not 
such  as  to  court  confidence ;  but  that  I  would 
have  broken  through,  did  my  information,  if 
r  could  dignify  it  with  the  name,  appear  at 
all  likely  to  add  a  fresh  link  to  the  chain  of 
evidence,  or  to  advance  us  a  single  step 
toward  the  removal  of  the  cloud  which  had 
settled  over  our  house.  As  regarded  my 
cousin  Constance,  my  considerations  on  this 
score  were  unexpectedly  cut  short  by  an 
occurrence  which  set  deliberation  at  nought ; 
and,  indeed,  launched  me  suddenly  on  the  full 
tide  of  action  itself. 

Again  the  library,  where  I  now  passed 
much  of  my  time,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  my 
entrance  on  the  new  phase  of  my  Irish 
experience.  In  examining  its  stores,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  I  had  come  across  a 
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number  of  school  and  college  books,  neatly 
arranged  on  a  shelf  by  themselves,  and 
which,  I  could  have  no  doubt,  had  belonged 
to  my  cousin  Leslie,  and  had  been  used  by 
him  in  his  preparation  for,  and  passage 
through,  the  Dublin  University,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  bore  the  initials  of  his  name,  or  the 
name  in  full.  By  whom  were  these  relics  of 
his  more  youthful  period  stored,  and  care- 
fully preserved  ?  Was  it  by  the  father  who 
once  hoped  that  they  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  more  bright  and  successful  career  ?  or 
had  my  cousin  Constance  a  more  than 
cousinly  hand  in  the  matter  ?  Now  my  eye 
rested  on  the  old  familiar  declensions  of  the 
Latin  Grammar,  and  I  found  my  lips  involun- 
tarily moving  to  the  tune  of  Hie,  hcec,  hoc,  or 
repeating  the  jargon,  As  in  presenti.  Anon, 
I  was  following  the  Mantuan  bard  through 
the  equally  familiar  smoke  and  fire  of  cap- 
tured Troy,  the  perjured  loves,  and  Italy 
receding  through  the  waves.  Again  for  me, 
Tydides  sulked  in  his  tent  by  the  rapid 
Simois  ;  or,  in  company  of  the  wily  Ithacan, 
I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  men  and 
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cities.  Thus  retracing  the  once  slowly  and 
painfully- trodden  ground,  I  had  advanced 
from  the  Latin  Grammar  to  the  Delectus, 
and  from  the  Delectus  to  Virgil  and  Homer; 
when,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Horace, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  geo- 
metrical "cuts,"  with  algebraic  and  even 
chemical  "  expressions,"  scattered  over  its 
pages,  and  in  positions  to  indicate  that  not 
even  such  gems  as  Quis  multd  gracilis,  or 
Nunc  est  bibendum,  were  able  to  wholly  with- 
draw the  mind  of  the  student  from  more 
favourite  pursuits.  That  my  cousin  Leslie 
had  accomplished  with  credit  his  passage  of 
the  Pons  Asinorum,  I  was  aware;  as  also 
that  his  answering  in  algebra  was  considered 
respectable.  But  chemistry  (then  in  its  merest 
infancy  as  compared  with  the  discoveries  of 
to-day,)  was  a  science  strictly  confined  to  a 
very  limited  few,  and  I  had  never  heard  that 
Leslie's  tastes  lay  in  that  direction.  With 
some  curiosity,  I  turned  to  the  fly-leaf,  and 
there  my  eyes  rested  on  the  initials  "R.  E.," 
instead  of  those  of  my  cousin.  More  than 
one  consideration  caused  me  to  pause  over 
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these  letters.  They  were  identical  with 
those  I  had  observed  engraved  on  the  pair  of 
French-made  pistols  in  the  cave  of  the  Out- 
law, as  also  on  the  boards  of  the  summer- 
house  at  the  end  of  the  domain.  Indeed,  I 
could  have  little  doubt  that  they  stood  for 
that  Robert  Emmet  who  had  been  my  cousin 
Leslie's  college  companion,  and  whose  name 
had  been  struck  off  the  University  rolls  at 
the  same  time  with  his,  as  detailed  more  at 
length  in  the  letter  of  Captain  Ogleby,  which 
I  have  already  laid  before  the  reader. 

My  interest,  however,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, was  not  limited  by  these  considerations 
only.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  my 
cousin  Constance  had  already  dropped  a 
hint,  to  the  effect  that  the  heart  of  her  friend 
and  companion  was  not  now  in  her  own  safe 
keeping.  It  had  subsequently  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  the  suburban  residence  of 
this  young  man's  father,  a  physician  of  con- 
siderable Dublin  reputation,  was  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Priory,  the 
country  house  of  the  great  Irish  advocate. 
I   had   accordingly   drawn    the    inference — 
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assisted  possibly  by  other  stray  scraps  of 
information — that  my  cousin's  warning  (not- 
withstanding any  concern  she  had  expressed 
on  the  score  of  breaking  confidence,  her  in- 
formation had  certainly  not  extended  beyond 
warning)  pointed  in  that  direction.  Nay, 
lest  anything  should  be  wanting  to  connect 
this  young  man  with  the  pages  I  was  now 
turning  over — these  very  recreations  in 
chemistry  were  conclusive  to  my  mind,  as 
I  had  heard  more  than  once  from  Miss  De 
Vere  herself  that  Leslie's  college  companion 
had  given  attention  to  inquiries  of  this  na- 
ture, in  addition  to  his  mathematical  and 
oratorical  studies,  for  which  he  was  more 
generally  known  within  the  college  walls. 

As  I  thus  stood,  with  the  volume  of  the 
Venusian  bard  in  my  hand,  Miss  De  Vere 
herself  entered  the  room.  By  this  time,  I 
had  been  so  far  reinstated  in  my  cousin's 
favour  that  we  met  without  any  appearance 
of  awkwardness  or  restraint ;  and  she  now 
advanced  toward  where  I  was  standing, 
without  hesitation.  As  her  eye,  however, 
caught  the  objects  of  my  recent   examina- 
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tions,  a  heightened  tinge  suffused  her  cheek; 
and  it  is  possible  that  she  would  have  drawn 
back,  had  not  her  advance  been  already  so 
decided.  Such  signs  of  a  tender  interest  in 
another,  I  could  now  contemplate  (whether 
by  reason  of  a  natural  fickleness,  or  a  severe 
and  successful  course  of  self-discipline,  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  own  option)  with  toler- 
able equanimity;  and,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, I  made  as  if  I  had  not  seen  it.  My 
cousin — possibly  to  cover  all  embarrassment 
— accosted  me  in  her  liveliest  strain. 

"  Prepare  you,  again,  for  the  form  and 
the  ferule,  Master  Frank — that  I  find  you 
thus  among  the  literature  of  jacket  and  peg- 
top  ?" 

"  Of  a  truth,  such  should  be  my  occupa- 
tion, seeing  that  I  came  in  quest  of  a  lexicon 
to  help  me  over  some  not  very  ancient  law 
Latin.  Can  you  imagine  a  graduate  in 
Uteris  humanioribus ,  and  a  half- fledged  bar- 
rister to  boot,  stumbling  over  his  mother 
tongue  turned  into  questionable  Latinity,  or 
but  half  disguised  in  medieval  jargon  !  But, 
once  among  the  worthies  of  school  and  lee 
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ture-room,  I  found  myself  loth  to  leave  their 
company." 

"  A  sad  result,  indeed,  cousin ;  and  yet 
you  may  not  be  the  first  who  has  sorely 
puzzled  over  a  fieri  facias,  or  sought  refuge 
from  a  quo  warranto  !  Is  it  not  questionable 
whether  the  Latin  Grammar  itself,  that 
venerable  mausoleum  of  youthful  griefs  and 
cares,  has  drawn  more  tears  than  one  of 
your  simple  slips  of  parchment,  commencing 
with  the  apparently  harmless  and  imperti- 
nent jingle,  *  in  re  Doe  versus  Roe  !  '  And 
so  courage !  mon  bon  enfant,  as  your  fidus 
Achates  of  a  French  comedie  might  say." 

If,  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs,  I  have 
represented  my  cousin  Miss  De  Vere  as, 
occasionally,  essaying  the  language  of  lively 
badinage,  truth  compels  me  to  state  that  it 
was  a  character  which  sat  but  indifferently 
upon  her  :  which  she  appeared,  as  it  were, 
under  some  obligation  to  assume;  and  which 
she  threw  off  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, returning  to  the  more  serious  and 
thoughtful,  though  certainly  not  less  grace- 
ful, manner,  with  which,  it  was  not  doubtful, 
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nature  originally  endowed  her.  Thus,  on 
the  present  occasion,  while  opening  with 
gay  and  lively  measure,  it  was  not  long 
until  a  lower  note — to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  the  well-known  characteristic  of  her 
country's  national  music — made  itself  heard, 
in  indication  of  the  impending  change.  In 
accordance  with  which,  I  too  hastened  to  lay 
aside  my  own  still  more  awkward  attempts 
at  playing  the  man  of  wit  and  repartee. 

But  the  subject  of  our  ensuing  conference 
is  sufficiently  important  to  demand  a  chapter 
to  itself. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A    DISCLOSURE. 


''TN  truth,"  I  proceeded,  "  I  was  recalling 
A  some  of  my  school  and  college  studies 
by  the  aid  of  our  cousin  Leslie's  volumes, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
book  which  you  find  in  my  hand.  Unlike 
all  the  others,  it  bears  the  initials  "  R.  E.," 
which  I  take  to  be  those  of  Robert 
Emmet?  " 

"And  correctly,  cousin,"  was  Miss  De 
Vere's  reply,  accompanied  by  a  certain 
smile,  which  I  had  not  far  to  go  to  learn  the 
origin  of — "  know  you  not  that  this  Robert 
Emmet  was  the  college  companion  of  your 
cousin?  Had  your  researches  been  further 
prosecuted,  you  would  have  found  other 
tokens  of  their  friendship." 
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"  The  present  one  suffices  for  my  purpose, 
though  I  see  by  your  manner  that  you 
misconstrue  it.  Confess  that  you  are  attri- 
buting my  '  researches '  to  no  higher  motive 
than  a  certain  small  curiosity  to  learn  the 
direction  and  truth  of  some  hints  dropped 
in  this  very  room?  " 

"  Touching  my  friend  and  companion  of 
the  Priory  ?" 

"Verily — touching  that  young  lady." 

"  I  confess,  was  I  altogether  mistaken  ?  " 

"  Then  Robert  Emmet  is  the  person  who 
is  to  distance  all  competitors  for  the  hand 
of  your  fair  companion  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  hard  question  to  resolve,  kins- 
man ;  I  cannot  lift  the  veil  from  the  future. 
Robert  Emmet  has  offended  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  is  now  an  exile — who  may  tell 
if  he  shall  ever  be  in  a  position  to  claim  the 
prize  ?  But  you  had  another  motive  ?  or, 
rather  (one  must  be  careful  in  their  choice 
of  word  with  you,  cousin),  mere  curiosity 
was  not  your  motive  in  disturbing  your 
cousin's  volumes  from  their  long  slumber  ?  " 

"Truly  not,"  was  my  reply,  after  which 
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I  proceeded, — "  That  somewhat  strange  in- 
dividual, known  as  the  Outlaw,  in  whose 
stronghold,  you  will  recollect,  I  passed  my 
first  night  in  this  neighbourhood,  did  indeed 
bind  me  by  a  promise  to  make  no  use  of  the 
knowledge  which  I  might  come  by  through 
his  hospitality,  to  the  detriment  of  himself 
or  those  who  might  be  connected  with  him  ; 
but,  assuredly,  I  break  no  confidence  in  tell- 
ing you  that,  while  there,  my  attention  was 
chiefly  attracted  by  one  or  two  articles  of 
a  superior  and  foreign  manufacture,  and, 
among  them,  a  pair  of  pistols  of  French 
make.  These  pistols  bore  upon  them  the 
same  initials  as  those  I  find  written  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  this  book." 

My  concluding  words,  I  could  see,  pro- 
duced more  marked  effect  on  my  cousin  than 
she  seemed  willing  to  own — possibly,  even 
to  herself.  After  a  moment's  pause,  she 
said — or  rather,  gave  expression  to  her  own 
thoughts, — 

"  Even  supposing  these  initials  to  truly 
represent  the  Robert  Emmet  of  our  conver- 
sation, there   are  surely  many  ways  of  ex- 
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plaining  how  the  weapons  might  come  into 
the  possession  of  this  man.  It  is  not  doubt- 
ful that  the  person  of  whom  we  speak  had 
dealings  with  the  Outlaw,  and  these  pistols 
may  have  been  a  parting  gift — nay,  Emmet's 
own  brother  was  concealed  in  those  moun- 
tains, before  he  escaped  to  the  Continent, 
and  may  have  left  them  behind  him.  Robert 
Emmet  would  not — oh  !  he  could  not — be 
mad  enough  to  return  to  this  country  at  the 
present  juncture,  when  the  Government  is 
exasperated  by  each  new  rumour  of  a  sedi 
tious  character !  " 

"  Yet,  hear  me  further.  A  few  days  ago, 
I  again  sought  the  shelter  of  this  Outlaw's 
abode.  He  was  absent — temporarily,  to  all 
appearance;  but,  at  midnight,  or,  at  least, 
before  day  had  fairly  broken,  a  young  man 
entered  the  compartment  of  the  cavern  in 
which  I  lay,  and  took  these  pistols  from  the 
place  where  they  hung — from  his  manner, 
I  should  have  inferred  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  them.  Pardon  me  if  my  words  give  you 
uneasiness ;  any  information  tendered  to  my 
uncle  I  must  needs  regard  as  coming  within 
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the  prohibition  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
Outlaw  himself,  seeing  that  our  relative 
might  consider  it  his  duty  to  use  it  to  his 
disadvantage." 

"  Describe  this  young  man,"  said  my 
cousin,  who  had  apparently  paid  but  slight 
heed  to  my  concluding  words  of  apology. 

As  clearly  as  I  was  able — and  the  imper- 
fect light,  on  the  occasion,  had  served — I 
recounted  each  particular  concerning  my 
nightly  visitant,  as  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  these  memoirs ;  while  my  cousin 
heard  me  with  a  look  and  manner  from 
which  all  effort  to  conceal  her  anxiety  (on 
behalf  of  her  companion  was  all  I  was  in  a 
position  at  present  to  surmise)  was  fast  dis- 
appearing. 

"Truly,"  was  her  reply;  "  alas  !  too  truly 
the  veritable  Robert  Emmet  stands  before 
me.  Oh  !  what  dire  misfortunes  does  the 
apparition  portend  ? ' ' 

"  You  think — you  fear,  then — that  he  has 
returned  to  this  country,  filled  with  the  same 
visionary  schemes  of  revolution  which  pro- 
cured him  his  exile  ?     Believe  me,  my  dear 
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Constance,  I  too  sympathise  in  your  feelings 
of  anxiety  and  alarm  for  your  amiable  friend 
— it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  have  enjoyed 
her  society  with  other  result.  Yet  let  us 
hope  for  the  best ;  it  is  certainly  permissible 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  other  causes, 
which  might  lead  Leslie  Featherstone's 
college  companion  to  this  bold  and  dan- 
gerous step." 

"  Oh  !  "  now  broke  from  my  cousin, 
"  let  me  away  with  this  vile  deceit !  let  me 
breathe,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment,  the  air  of 
openness  and  truth  !  Heaven  knows  how 
deeply  my  heart  bleeds  for  my  dear  friend — 
if  it  be  indeed  that  she  has  placed  her  affec- 
tions in  so  dangerous  a  keeping ;  for  she  has 
never  told  me  of  her  love ;  nor  dare  I — guilty 
I — listen  to  the  confession.  But  how  selfish 
is  misery  !  It  is  for  myself — for  the  misfor- 
tune which  must  come  upon  our  already 
stricken  house — that  you  now  behold  how 
specious  was  the  mockery  of  a  light  heart 
and  a  tripping  tongue.  Oh  !  Francis ! 
cousin  Francis  !  aid  me  in  my  sorest  of  many 
sore  hours  of  trial ;  or  better,  far  better,  ere 
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further  humiliation  overtake  us,  let  this  latest 
blow  end  the  long  and  miserable  struggle !  " 

And  truly,  indeed,  my  cousin's  manner 
and  appearance  by  no  means  belied  the 
extraordinary  and  wholly  unexpected  words 
which  issued  from  her  lips ;  as,  whether  in 
obedience  to  her  trembling  limbs,  or  yielding 
to  the  wild  words  of  despair  and  supplication 
which  had  broken  from  her,  she  gave  indica- 
tion of  sinking  to  the  floor  at  my  feet. 
Amazed — conjectureless,  I  could  but  repeat 
her  own  words,  as  I  hastened  to  anticipate 
so  painful  a  position. 

"  Misfortunes  ! — and  upon  this  house  ! 
How,  my  dearest  cousin,  can  the  plans  of 
this  young  man,  judging  them  at  their 
rashest,  so  seriously  affect  us,  or,  indeed, 
affect  us  at  all,  apart  from  our  feelings  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  ?  ' ' 

For  the  moment,  I  spoke  to  deaf  ears; 
presently,  however — and  as  if  in  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  immediate  action — Miss 
De  Vere  replied  : — 

"  Alas !  know  you  not  that  this  Robert 
Emmet  and  your  cousin  Leslie  were  expelled 
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from  college  on  the  same  day,  and  for  the 
same  cause  ?  Know  you  not  that  they 
retired  together  to  France,  and  were  there 
supposed  to  live  in  the  like  community  of 
feeling  and  circumstance  ?  True,  your 
cousin,  previous  to  his  departure  from  this 
country,  had  not  wholly  identified  himself 
with  the  extreme  and  perilous  views  of  his 
companion;  indeed,  he  might  be  said  to  owe 
his  expulsion  to  an  unlucky  and  fortuitous 
combination  of  accidents.  But  you  have 
never  listened  to  the  glowing  eloquence  of 
this  young  Emmet — you  have  never  seen 
that  calm,  almost  unimpassioned  face  which 
you  have  described  to  me,  lit  up  with  the 
fire  of  pure  and  unsullied  patriotism — for 
such  it  is  in  his  case,  at  least,  however  mis- 
judged are  the  means  by  which  he  looks  to 
benefit  his  native  land  (I  can  deplore,  but  I 
cannot  be  unjust).  Imagine,  then,  to  your- 
self the  effect  of  such  eloquence — of  such  a 
life  of  community,  on  an  ardent  and  impe- 
tuous mind  such  as  your  cousin's,  lying 
under  a  sense  of  its  own  injury  and  injustice. 
It  is  now  many  months  since  we  have  heard 
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from,  or  even  of,  Leslie  Featherstone. 
Rumour  has  it  that  this  Robert  Emmet  has 
been  in  communication  with  the  French 
Government.  If  he  now  makes  his  appear- 
ance here — where  everything  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  him — is  there  not  too  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  his  visit  is  connected  with 
illegal  and  revolutionary  objects?" 

"And  you  further  infer  (believe  me,  I  but 
wait  to  learn  how,  or  in  what  direction,  my 
poor  services  may  be  of  avail  to  my  relatives), 
you  further  infer  that  Leslie  Featherstone 
has  become  a  participator  in  those  projects? " 

"Alas!  what  other  inference  remains 
open  ?  or,  if  not  an  actual  partaker,  at  least 
the  very  spirit  of  chivalry  would  incite  him 
to  accompany  his  fellow-exile,  were  it  but  to 
watch  over  his  safety ;  and  what  hostile 
Government  will  give  ear  to  such  nice  dif- 
ferences of  treasonable  acts  and  intentions  ?  " 

The  views  of  my  cousin,  as  thus  expressed, 
were  not,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself, 
without  fair  show  of  reason  and  probability. 
It  was  indeed  legitimate  to  infer  that  a  young 
man  of  Leslie  Featherstone' s  acknowledged 
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ardent  temperament  might  readily  be  induced 
to  effect  a  clandestine  return  to  his  native 
land,  in  one  or  other  of  the  capacities  above 
mentioned.  Most  truly,  on  either  suppo- 
sition— that  of  actual  conspirator  or  mere 
friendly  companion — the  situation  was  suffi- 
ciently dangerous ;  and  other  considera- 
tions (already  communicated  to  the  reader) 
suggested  a  further  sea  of  troubles  which 
lay  before  us.  Yet,  had  I  heard  nothing, 
was  able  to  conjecture  nothing,  which  could 
render  quite  appropriate  the  peculiar  and  un- 
expected words  which  had  fallen  from  my 
cousin,  Miss  De  Vere.  Her  manner,  how- 
ever, left  me  little  doubt  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  such  a  cause ;  nor,  though  she 
had  placed  herself  sufficiently  under  check 
for  the  foregoing  short  explanation,  was 
evidence  wanting  that  her  fears  were  rather 
growing  than  diminishing  by  time  and 
reflection. 

"Would  it  not,  then,"  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, "  be  the  most  advisable  course  to  set 
about  ascertaining  the  actual  truth  of  these 
surmises  ?     Doubtless,    I    could   again    find 
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my  way  to  the  abode  of  this  Outlaw ;  and, 
under  promise  that  my  information  would  be 
turned  to  no  political  purpose,  he  might 
procure  me  an  interview  with  this  Robert 
Emmet,  or,  at  least,  satisfy  us  as  to  whether 
Leslie  Featherstone  is  now  in  this  country, 
or  in  France.  Or,  what  think  you  of  taking 
our  uncle  into  our  councils  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?  though,  I  confess,  I  foresee  difficul- 
ties arising  from  such  a  course ;  more 
especially  as  any  information  given  to  one  of 
Allen  Featherstone' s  known  loyalty  must 
needs  destroy  what  confidence  the  Outlaw  has 
placed  in  me.  Perhaps,  then,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  better  to  learn  the  actual  state 
of  the  case  while  the  matter  remains  in  our 
own  hands,  and,  for  that  purpose,  I  can  start 
in  an  hour.  Once  brought  face  to  face  with 
my  cousin  Leslie,  should  our  worst  antici- 
pations prove  true,  and  he  be  really  now  in 
the  country,  I  have  little  doubt  of  being 
able  to  urge  considerations  upon  him  which 
must  cause  him  to  seriously  pause  over  any 
step  he  may  be  meditating.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  uncle  remains  to  your  care  ;  nor 
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need  I  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
prudence  and  caution  in  his  case — a  half 
knowledge  of  our  present  difficulty  could  but 
add  to  his  anxiety,  and  might  possibly 
defeat  our  movements." 

"  Go,  then,"  was  her  reply,  "  and  Heaven 
prosper  your  mission !  As  for  me,  be  assured 
I  have  too  long  practised  the  arts  of  dis- 
simulation to  fail  now." 

''This  language  again,  Constance!"  I 
could  not  now  refrain  from  uttering;  "a  little 
more,  and  I  must  regard  such  words  as  those 
of  a  disordered  mind.  With  guilt — real,  pre- 
meditated guilt — believe  me,  your  friends 
are  unable  to  associate  you  in  their  thoughts : 
if  this  be  the  art  of  which  you  speak,  then  is 
it  art  which  outrivals  Nature  herself.  Least 
of  all,  here — in  this  house,  can  you  find 
aught  to  reproach  yourself  with — you,  whose 
conduct  has  been,  in  all  points,  that  of  a 
daughter  to  my  uncle — dutiful,  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  uncomplaining  !  " 

"Enough!"  now  burst  from  my  cousin. 
"It  is  right  that  you  should  know  all;  if  you 
depart  on  this  mission,  it  becomes  necessary 
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that  you  should  know  all.  I  am  his  daughter 
— before  Heaven's  own  altar  I  took  upon 
myself  no  lesser  duties  towards  him.  Oh  ! 
that  I  could  nerve  my  courage  to  repeat  this 
my  confession  at  his  feet !  " 

"  How  !  the  daughter  of  Allen  Feather- 
stone  !  he  has  but  one  child,  my  cousin 
Leslie ;  you  are,  then  ?  ' ' 

"  The  wife  of  Leslie  Featherstone.  Do 
you  not  yet  turn  from  me  !  Must  I  add 
that  meanly,  clandestinely,  I  left  the  roof 
which  had  sheltered  and  trusted  me,  to 
kneel  before  that  altar?  that,  meanly  and 
clandestinely,  I  stole  back  under  cover  of 
night  ?  that  (worse,  oh  !  far  worse  to  me 
than  my  first  step  from  the  path  of  woman's 
propriety  and  honour)  I  have  since  practised 
this  life  of  deception  and  concealment? 
But  no ;  rather  let  me  urge  what  I  may  in 
palliation  of  my  offence.  I  was  young — I 
speak  of  four  weary  years  ago.  Your  cousin 
Leslie  had  just  brought  his  college  career 
to  the  sad  and  deplorable  termination  of 
which  you  are  already  aware,  and  had  bid 
us  a  melancholy  adieu   in    Dublin.     We,  I 
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and  your  uncle,  came  down  here :  the 
Courts  were  closed,  and  he  was  glad  to 
escape  observation  for  a  time.  A  month 
elapsed,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Leslie  Featherstone  had  safely 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent.  Disguise  is 
now  useless ;  but,  if  words  of  mine  may  ob- 
tain credit,  never,  up  to  that  moment,  had 
I  done  aught  to  abuse  the  generous  and 
unsuspecting  confidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  me.  I  may  not  deny  that  your 
cousin  Leslie's  character  presented  a  most 
favourable  contrast  to  the  reckless  violence 
and  unprincipled  freedom  of  the  wretched 
Marley ;  and,  perhaps,  I  hid  not  these  sen- 
timents with  sufficient  care ;  but,  by  no 
more  open  act  or  word,  had  I  avowed  my 
preference  for  the  son  of  Allen  Feather- 
stone." 

A  faint  blush  tinged  for  a  moment  my 
cousin's  pale  cheek;  with  an  effort  she 
drove  back  a  tear  or  two  which  had  risen  to 
her  eyes,  and  then  proceeded  with  her 
narrative  : — 

"  However,    Marley   had    now   ceased   to 
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distress  me  by  urging  any  claim,  or  sup- 
posed claim,  which  my  poor  mother  (dying 
in  a  far  distant  land,  and  desirous  to  leave 
some  proof  and  memorial  of  her  love  of  her 
favourite  brother,  Sir  Digges,)  might  have 
given  him  on  my  hand — better  for  me  had 
it  been  more  empty.  Nay,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  I  was  to  be  wholly  absolved 
from  such — a  result  which,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  I  believe  my  mother,  had  she  lived, 
would  most  entirely  ratify.  When  we  had 
been  a  few  days  here,  walking  one  evening 
in  the  domain,  I  was  much  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  sailor-boy,  who  inquired,  in 
the  French  language,  if  I  was  Miss  De 
Vere,  adding  that  there  was  a  person  close 
at  hand  who  desired  an  interview  with  me. 
The  dress,  language,  and  request  of  the 
boy  all  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  be- 
longed to  some  French  vessel  off  the  coast, 
which  had  brought  intelligence  from  your 
cousin  Leslie.  What  was  my  alarm,  on 
proceeding  to  the  spot  indicated,  to  find 
Leslie  himself!  He  had  been  cruising  in 
the    Channel    on   board  a  French  corvette, 
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not,  indeed,  having  yet  lost  sight  of  his 
native  land.  Let  me  hurry  over  the  miser- 
able interview.  He  had  heard  some  wild 
and  unfounded  rumours  concerning  the 
visits  of  his  cousin  Marley.  In  vain  I  as- 
sured him  that  the  wife  of  Marley  Feather- 
stone  I  would  never  consent  to  be.  He  said 
I  was  weak  and  yielding;  that,  during  his  ab- 
sence, sufficient  influence  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  me  to  alter  my  resolution.  He 
besought  me  to  accompany  him  in  his 
flight ;  if  for  no  other  consideration,  I  de- 
clared it  impossible  to  abandon  my  guardian 
under  his  present  circumstances.  Finally, 
we  parted,  and  I  betook  myself  to  the 
house,  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  I  dare  not  tell  your 
uncle,  it  would  but  add  to  his  troubles — to 
his  resentment  against  Leslie,  already  strong. 
The  whole  district  was  filled  with  detach- 
ments of  soldiers  ;  and,  in  vain,  I  sought 
consolation  in  the  hope  that  your  cousin  had 
finally  sailed.  Judge  of  my  consternation, 
when,  walking  in  the  grounds  a  few  days 
after,  to  find  him  again  awaiting  my  appear- 
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ance !  He  made  no  further  proposal  of 
flight  to  me,  saying  that  a  solemn  engage- 
ment on  my  part  would  now  satisfy  him, 
given  in  the  neighbouring  old  church  by 
the  beach.  Without  this,  he  avowed  his 
intention  to  return  with  me  to  the  house, 
there  to  meet  his  father's  resentment,  with 
the  almost  perfect  certainty  of  his  apprehen- 
sion. Bewildered — scarce  conscious  of  my 
words — I  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  sacred 
edifice  on  the  following  day ;  and  thus,  for 
the  second  time,  we  parted.  No  explana- 
tion passed  between  us  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  engagement  I  was  then  to  enter  into. 
I  dare  not  say  that  I  had  not  my  own 
suspicions  of  it.  On  the  following  evening, 
accompanied  by  my  maid  only,  I  met  Leslie 
outside  the  building,  and,  on  entering  it, 
found  the  chaplain  of  the  French  ship 
already  awaiting  us.  I  omit  the  various 
arguments  urged  upon  me :  their  main  im- 
port was  that  Marley  Featherstone  was 
expected  with  certainty,  and  hourly,  at 
Ravensdale  House,  on  his  way  to  the  coast 
to  escape  to  the  Continent,  and  that  every 
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effort  would  be  strained  to  make  me  the 
companion  of  his  flight,  or,  that  failing,  to 
force  my  consent  to  a  hasty  union  with  him 
on  the  spot.  But,  in  truth,  my  chief  anxiety 
was  to  end  argument,  expecting  every 
moment  to  behold  the  building  filled  with 
armed  soldiers,  and  your  cousin  made 
prisoner.  In  fine,  I  suffered  the  ceremony 
to  proceed,  resolving  within  myself,  indeed, 
that  I  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  an  avowal  to  your  uncle,  should  I 
find  it  at  all  feasible  or  safe.  I  scarcely 
know  how  I  reached  the  house  again  ;  my 
object  was,  at  least,  accomplished,  and 
Leslie  Featherstone  went  straight  on  board, 
and  set  sail,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  me  re- 
enter the  house  of  his  father.  I  obtained 
admittance  without  notice,  and  retired  to  my 
room — half  intending,  with  the  morning 
light,  to  brave  the  consequences  of  an  ex- 
planation. Alas  !  the  first  step  of  error  is 
seldom  so  easily  retraced — and  when  have 
misfortunes  (if  the  erring  may  call  them  so) 
come  singly  ?  The  mysteries  of  that  dread- 
ful night  no  tongue  has  yet  revealed.      It  is 
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only  certain  that  the  ill-starred  Marley  (the 
information  I  had  received  on  that  head 
proved  to  be  but  too  correct),  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  vessel 
on  the  coast,  and  flying  from  the  officers  of 
justice,  had  sought  shelter  with  my  uncle, 
with  a  view  to  going  on  board  next  morning, 
and  that  that  morning  found  him  a  lifeless 
corpse.  Surely,  for  that  day,  and  for  many 
a  succeeding  day,  trouble  lay  heavily  enough 
upon  Allen  Featherstone,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  my  contribution  to  the  load  !  But 
the  first  opportunity  had  flown — if,  indeed, 
I  could  ever  have  had  the  courage  to  carry 
out  my  half-formed  intention.  With  each 
succeeding  day,  I  found  myself  less  able  for 
the  task.  You  yourself  are  not  unacquainted 
with — nay,  have  more  than  once  experienced 
in  yourself — that  distance  and  reserve  in 
which  our  uncle  has  of  late  so  completely 
shrouded  himself,  before  which  it  but  needed 
the  consciousness  of  error  to  wholly  quail. 
I  hesitated — and,  where  hesitation  is  per- 
mitted, what  countless  considerations  present 
themselves !     Had   not   Leslie  Featherstone 
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already  sufficiently  offended  ?  and  was  I  to 
add  a  yet  further  instance,  in  which  the 
more  I  should  seek  to  excuse  myself,  the 
greater  must  I  kindle  his  father's  anger 
against  him  ?  In  like  manner,  when  surmise 
and  conjecture  had  expended  themselves  on 
the  mysterious  death  of  Marley,  was  it  desir- 
able— was  it  prudent — was  it  becoming  my 
new  office  to  proclaim  that  Leslie  (the 
enmity  existing  between  the  two  cousins  be- 
ing matter  of  notoriety)  was  actually  on  the 
coast  during  the  whole  week,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  had  been  my  escort 
to  the  very  door  of  Ravensdale  House  on 
that  same  night  ?  /  knew — if  life,  manner, 
and  conversation  carried  aught  of  truth  with 
them — that  Leslie  Featherstone  was  wholly 
incapable  of  the  foul  crime  which  might 
thus  be  laid  to  his  charge.  /  knew  that  had 
aught  occurred  through  accident  or  heated 
passions  (such  things  have  been :  though 
here  every  proof  was  to  the  contrary,)  he 
would  be  the  first  to  come  forward  and  make 
avowal.  But  why  repeat  the  various  whis- 
perings of  a  faint  heart,  and  a  conscience  ill 
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at  ease?  Enough,  that  from  my  half- formed 
resolve  to  make  a  confidant  of  my  guardian 
(which  did  little  more  than  smooth  the  way 
to  my  too  ready  acquiescence),  I  came  to 
regard  the  maintenance  of  my  secret  as  the 
main  purpose  of  my  life — at  least,  until  the 
advent  of  better  times." 

"  Pardon  me  the  interruption,"  I  here 
broke  in,  as  my  cousin  was  about  to  add 
something  further  to  her  narrative — "  it  is 
surely  no  part  of  my  position  to  offer  com- 
ment or  opinion  on  the  account  which  you 
have  given  me,  and  I  pass  on  with  the  simple 
assurance  (if  that  may  not  appear  too  pre- 
sumptuous in  me),  that  the  circumstances 
with  which  you  were  surrounded  seem  to  me 
to  sufficiently  explain  the  course  which  you 
took.  But  now,  when  the  mystery  which 
hangs  over  our  house  has  refused  to  yield  to 
time,  and  when  every  the  smallest  and  most 
remote  link  may  be  of  some  possible  use  in 
resolving  it,  is  it  not  a  question  for  consider- 
ation, whether  my  uncle's  hands  should  not 
be  further  strengthened  towards  his  efforts 
in  this    direction    by  the  communication   of 
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these  facts  ?  This  precise  juncture,  I  grant 
you,  is  inopportune  for  the  purpose — it  may 
be  that  you  had  yet  further  reasons  for  de- 
ferring- it  so  long?  " 

"  Alas  !  nothing  has  been  deferred,  or 
kept  from  your  uncle's  knowledge — with  the 
single  exception  that  I  had  been  weak  enough 
to  forego  the  demands  of  female  propriety 
and  kneel  clandestinely  before  the  altar  of 
the  neighbouring  old  church  :  surely  (amid 
much  that  is  uncertain  and  bewildering)  that 
act  is  at  least  free  from  the  sin  of  being 
connected  with  the  death  of  Marley.  As  to 
Leslie's  infringement  on  the  time  fixed  for 
his  departure  from  his  native  land — his 
appearance  on  the  sea-coast,  and  his  ulti- 
mate escape  in  the  French  corvette — your 
uncle  has  fully  given  me  to  understand,  in 
recent  conversations  with  him,  that  he  is, 
and  has  been  some  time,  acquainted  with 
these  facts — as,  also,  with  others  of  which 
even  I  was  unaware.  Nay — but  this  may  be 
the  whispering  of  a  guilty  conscience — I  have 
thought  at  times  that  he  was  not  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  object  which  brought  his  son 
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here,  and  its  results.  Be  this  as  it  may — 
you  are  now  prepared  for  your  mission  with 
all  the  aid  and  information  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give.  You  now  know  what  causes 
I  have  for  a  cowardice,  passing  the  cowardice 
of  my  sex.  Patriotism — the  independence, 
the  regeneration  of  my  native  land — themes 
to  which  women  readily  accord  their  sym- 
pathy, at  least — serve  but  to  recall  to  me  the 
harrowing  scenes  of  four  years  ago ;  again 
the  wail  of  widow  and  orphan,  spread  over 
the  whole  land,  resounds  in  my  ear." 

For  a  moment,  my  cousin  paused,  appa- 
rently overcome  by  the  nature  of  the  scenes 
which  her  imagination  had  recalled  before 
her.  With  an  effort,  she  again  pro- 
ceeded:— 

"  Go,  then — learn  the  actual  extent  of  the 
truth  of  our  surmises.  Procure — as  you  say 
you  can — an  interview  with  this  Outlaw,  and 
implore  him  to  bring  you  within  speech  of 
Robert  Emmet  himself.  Should  Leslie  be 
indeed  his  companion  in  this  most  perilous 
return  to  the  country,  I  may  trust  to  you  to 
represent  the  consequences  of  discovery — of 
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identifying  himself  with  any  lawless  enter- 
prise, which  may  now  be  in  progress." 

The  precise  amount  of  guilt  involved  in 
my  cousin's  confession,  I  must  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  her  own  sex.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  free  to  acknowledge — but  this  may  arise 
from  my  discovery  of  another  and  far  more 
cogent  reason  for  my  own  want  of  success — 
that  I  felt  no  pressing  inclination  to  play 
that  most  abominable  of  characters,  the  male 
prude.  Nor,  indeed,  was  I  conscious  of  en- 
tertaining a  less  favourable  opinion  of  Miss 
De  Vere  (for  so,  with  the  reader's  permission, 
I  shall  continue  to  call  her)  than  that  which 
I  previously  held.  To  me,  was  apparent  tjie 
same  sincere  and  truthful  nature — nay,  I 
could  not  doubt  that  those  words  of  humilia- 
tion and  self-reproach  flowed  as  much 
(probably  more)  from  the  fact  of  such,  a 
nature  finding  itself  in  a  false  position,  and 
obliged  to  maintain  that  position,  than  even 
from  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  in- 
volved in  a  secret  and  clandestine  marriage ; 
though  that,  doubtless,  brought  its  own  por- 
tion of  bitterness. 

VOL.  II.  10 
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But  now  time  pressed.  It  was  my  deter- 
mination to  push  inquiries  to  the  extreme 
length  of  learning  for  certain  whether  Leslie 
Featherstone  had  indeed  accompanied  his 
former  fellow-collegian — as,  also,  in  that 
event,  to  procure  an  interview  with  him. 
Further,  from  various  hints  already  dropped, 
I  could  not  but  infer  that  some  secret  enter- 
prise was  already  on  foot,  which  might,  at 
any  time,  render  all  efforts  to  save  my  cousin 
unavailing. 

A  short  half  hour  sufficed  to  complete  a 
hasty  travelling  equipment,  and,  in  a  few 
moments  more,  I  was  in  the  saddle  ;  to  what 
lengths  my  researches  might  lead  me  it  was 
impossible  to  tell,  and,  a-foot,  my  movements 
might  prove  too  slow  for  an  emergency. 

My  long-promised  and  long-deferred  visit 
to  Captain  Ogleby  furnished  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  my  present  journey — it  was  my 
intention  to  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
my  former  fellow-traveller,  after  I  had  pro- 
cured an  interview  with  the  Outlaw.  It  was 
not,  however,  without  a  feeling  of  affectionate 
regret  I  found  myself  leaving  the  old  pile  of 
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buildings,  and  all  which  they  enclosed — 
doubtful,  indeed,  as  it  was  when  I  should 
next  behold  them.  My  present  conference 
with  my  cousin,  just  narrated,  had  seemed 
to  bring  before  me,  in  closer  array,  the 
whole  train  of  events,  which  had  more 
slowly  evolved  themselves  during  my  resi- 
dence in  the  Valley  of  the  Ravens.  Now, 
the  strange  and  terrible  tale  of  Martha,  anon 
my  succeeding  interview  with  my  uncle, 
presently  my  ill-timed  declaration  to  Miss 
De  Vere  ;  my  researches  through  the  unin- 
habited portions  of  Ravensdale  House,  my 
abortive  attempts  and  fruitless  surmises  to 
explain  the  dark  deed  of  which  those  silent 
walls  had  been  witnesses — each  and  all  passed 
in  review  through  my  mind,  or  mixed  them- 
selves up  oddly  before  my  mental  vision, 
investing  the  whole  structure  with  an  interest 
and  hold  upon  me.  I  gazed  up  at  the 
chamber  where  the  ill-fated  Marley  had 
found  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  end  put 
to  his  career  of  dissipation,  violence,  and 
wrong,  and  wondered  within  myself  if  the 
time  should  ever  arrive  when  the  secret  of 
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that  night  would  stand  revealed,  the  dark 
cloud  be  dispelled  which  hung  over  our 
house.  I  passed  hastily  through  the  library, 
and  again  imagination  conjured  up  that 
burst  of  passionate  mourning,  the  irrepressible 
expression  of  a  heart  filled  to  overflowing 
with  its  own  anguish,  which  had  so  recently 
interrupted  my  studies  there.  Nay,  old 
Sable  himself,  as  he  stood  upon  the  doorstep 
contemplating,  not  without  an  air  of  grim 
satisfaction,  the  signs  of  my  immediate 
departure,  possessed  an  interest  of  his  own  for 
me,  almost  amounting  in  my  hour  of  depar- 
ture to  one  of  affectionate  regard.  He  alone 
was  privy  to  the  deed  which  had  terminated 
the  life  of  my  cousin — he  alone  had  gazed 
on  the  midnight  assassin,  on  the  deadly 
struggle,  on  the  expiring  agonies  of  Marley 
Featherstone.  I  had  read  of  animals  of  the 
brute  creation  supplying  valuable,  nay,  es- 
sential links  in  the  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Could  ingenuity  devise  means 
whereby  the  knowledge  which  Sable  un- 
doubtedly possessed  might  be  turned  to 
advantage  ?     But   the  problem  lay   beyond 
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my  powers ;  no  solution  appeared  to  lie  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  Truth,  however, 
compels  me  to  state,  that  the  affectionate 
regard  above  alluded  to  was,  to  all  appear- 
ances, entirely  confined  to  myself.  He 
remained  on  the  door-step  only  so  long  as  to 
obtain  certainty  that  my  preparations  for 
departure  were  real  and  unfeigned,  and  then 
stalked  back  into  the  house  with  solemn  and 
unrelenting  mien. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  I  had  left  Ravens- 
dale  House  behind  me,  and,  striking  off  the 
road,  was  breasting  my  horse  up  the  ascent 
which  led  from  the  coast  line  to  the  midland 
and  more  elevated  portion  of  the  county. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    MEETING. 

HAD  selected  a  smart  hack  from  my 
uncle's  stable,  as  most  suited,  from  my 
previous  experience  of  him,  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  which  lay  before  us,  and,  sooth 
to  say,  more  easily  put  off  with  an  indifferent 
night's  housing  and  care,  should  such  be 
necessary.  Thanks  to  my  late  search  for  the 
abode  of  the  Outlaw,  I  had  now  little  diffi- 
culty in  directing  my  course  to  it.  In  due 
time  I  entered  the  glen,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  cascade  maintained  its 
glittering  sheet  of  falling  water  and  un- 
interrupted reverberations. 

Securing  my  horse  by  the  aid  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  I  found  my  way  into  the  dark 
and     narrow    passage    which    led     to     the 
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entrance  of  the  cavern.  No  answer  being 
returned  to  my  summons,  I  stepped  into  the 
cavern  itself.  Again,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  I  found  it  tenantless ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  my  eyes  became  more  accus- 
tomed to  ""he  diminished  light,  I  was  en- 
abled to  detect  sundry  changes.  On  my 
previous  visit  everything  betokened  a 
merely  temporary  absence  of  the  owner — 
from  the  peat  smouldering  in  the  natural 
recess  used  as  a  fireplace,  to  the  various 
articles  scattered  about  the  apartment. 
Now,  however,  the  fuel  on  the  hearth  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of  ashes,  perfectly 
cold  and  cheerless,  and  everything  portable 
had  been  removed  from  the  compartment  in 
which  I  stood.  I  passed  into  the  inner 
chamber.  My  bed  of  heath  which  I  had 
used  on  two  former  occasions  was  still  there, 
but,  saving  this,  the  compartment  was  per- 
fectly empty.  Great  as  was  the  disappoint- 
ment, I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself 
that  both  chambers  bore  all  the  appearance 
of  being  abandoned  permanently,  or,  at 
least,  for  some  considerable  period  to  come  ; 
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and  I  now  set  myself  seriously  to  consider 
the  most  advisable  course  to  pursue  in  this 
unexpected  turn  of  events. 

That  a  person  of  the  Outlaw's  habits  and 
mode  of  life,  on  whose  head  a  price  was  set, 
would  not  limit  himself  to  one  fixed  place 
of  abode,  was  matter  of  fair  inference. 
Such  a  course  would  interfere  too  seriously 
with  his  roving  pursuits,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, pave  the  way  for  his  capture  ;  indeed, 
I  had  heard  some  other  localities  previously 
mentioned,  though  in  no  definite  manner,  as, 
on  occasions,  occupied  by  him.  But  where 
to  find  these  now  ?  or  to  whom  was  I  to 
apply  for  more  minute  information  ? 

The  result  of  my  reflections  was  that  my 
friend  Captain  Ogleby  offered  himself  as  the 
most  fit  and  proper  person  to  whom  to  apply 
in  my  emergency.  He  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  district ;  his  judgment  was  clear  and 
sound  on  most  matters ;  and  in  any  case  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  two  heads  were  better 
than  my  own  unassisted  one,  before  taking  a 
fresh  step  in  a  course  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  safety  of  my  relative.     On 
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coming  to  this  resolution  I  emerged  from  the 
cavern,  and  proceeded  to  release  my  horse 
from  the  tree  to  which  I  had  tied  him.  A 
long  journey  now  lay  before  us.  Tinnaheely 
Lodge  lay  towards  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  county;  but,  luckily,  my  steed  had 
made  good  use  of  his  time  in  devouring  the 
herbage  which  the  proximity  of  the  stream 
had  caused  to  grow  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  throughout  the  neighbour- 
ing ravines,  and  he  appeared  fresh  and 
willing.  In  a  few  moments,  I  had  turned 
my  back  on  the  waterfall,  and  its  mimic 
thunders  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

Pursuing  a  course  as  nearly  south  as  the 
sun  and  my  own  judgment  indicated,  I  at 
length  struck  the  chief  road  traversing  the 
middle  portion  of  the  county.  Thus  secured 
at  least  from  losing  my  way  amid  those 
mountain  fastnesses,  I  gave  my  hack  some- 
what more  of  his  leisure.  On  the  second 
day  of  my  journey,  having  carefully  com- 
plied with  the  instructions  given  me  along 
the  way,  I  found  myself  at  the  neat  and 
rustic  gate  which  led  from  the  coach   road 
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to  the  residence  of  my  friend,  the  whole — 
lawn,  residence,  and  surroundings — consti- 
tuting a  bit  of  country  scenery  which,  with 
less  pressing  matter  on  hand,  might  tempt 
my  pen  to  pause.  Suffice  it,  however,  to 
say  that  a  thickly  pine-planted  slope  led  up 
from  gate  to  house,  glimpses  only  of  the 
latter  appearing  through  interspersed  pine 
and  fir,  while  above  the  roof  and  chimneys 
appeared  the  mountain  background  itself,  on 
whose  earliest  rise  the  residence  stood — 
here,  yellow  with  gorse — there,  purple  with 
heath ;  and  but  rarely,  in  truth,  displaying 
the  waving  mead  or  golden  ear,  more  profit- 
able to  the  husbandman.  As  much,  I  could 
however  observe,  had  been  made  of  the  moun- 
tain side  as  its  stubborn  nature  seemed  to  ad- 
mit of;  while  the  trimly-kept  lawn,  or  slope, 
just  mentioned,  the  unexceptional  state  of 
repair  of  the  house,  premises,  and  ap- 
purtenances thereof,  and  a  certain  air  of 
comfort,  if  not  of  luxury,  which  lay  around, 
gave  indications  either  that  small  means 
had  been  managed  to  their  utmost  limits,  or 
that  more  was   extracted  from  the  soil  than 
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its  appearance  gave  promise  of.  There  had 
been  a  smart  summer's  shower,  just  suf- 
ficient to  allay  the  dust  on  my  road  ;  and  a 
hundred  brown,  discoloured,  impetuous  but 
shortlived  rivulets  were  now  tumbling  down 
the  mountain  side,  adding  to  the  effect. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  bearing  in  mind  the 
Captain's  own  description  of  a  bachelor's 
and  old  maid's  establishment,  the  form  of  a 
young  girl  appeared  among  the  glancing 
branches  of  pine,  as  I  advanced  towards  the 
house.  To  my  still  greater  surprise,  the 
figure  proved,  on  closer  acquaintance,  to  be 
that  of  Miss  Warden,  the  Lucy  Warden 
whom,  with  her  father,  Lord  Killgrove,  I  had 
parted  with  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scalp,  on 
my  journey  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ravens.  Our 
meeting  now  was  not  without  the  appearance 
of  embarrassment.  My  own  share  of  the 
feeling,  I  am  free  to  confess,  proceeded  from 
finding  myself  face  to  face,  and  that  unex- 
pectedly, with  a  being  whom  I  found  of  late 
to  occupy  my  thoughts  more  often  than  I 
might  be  inclined  to  make  open  avowal  of. 
Whether   the  like  cause   exercised    any  in- 
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fluence  over  my  fair  partner,  I  dared  not 
infer.  On  first  hearing  my  approach  on 
the  gravel  walk,  she  looked  up  from  he  rem- 
ployment  of  tending  some  rose-trees  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  a  sudden  flush,  unmis- 
takably one  of  pleasure,  and  from  which  even 
a  habitual  shyness  had  wholly  disappeared 
for  the  moment,  overspread  her  face  on  re- 
cognising me.  Nor  did  this  pass  away 
until  we  almost  met,  for  which  purpose  she 
had  at  once  advanced  from  her  occupation. 
If  it  then  underwent  aught  of  abatement,  I 
could  not  absolve  my  own  awkward  manner 
from  being  partly  concerned  in  the  change, 
angry  as  I  felt  with  myself  that  it  should  be 
so.  Thus  our  shake-hand,  when  we  came 
near  enough,  was  but  cool,  and  our  conver- 
sation, but  for  the  timely  appearance  of 
Captain  Ogleby  himself,  unlikely  to  prove 
animated  or  sprightly.  Nay,  some  portion 
of  the  general  embarrassment  appeared  to 
extend  itself  to  the  features  of  the  worthy 
Captain  himself  as  he  approached,  con- 
trasting there,  oddly  enough,  with  the  evi- 
dent and  unequivocal  signs  of  welcome  and 
hospitality  which  beamed  from  his  ingenuous 
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visage.  If  I  might  attempt  to  separate, 
analyse,  and  then  interpret  by  words  each 
element  of  this  somewhat  singular  union  of 
ideas,  the  combination,  I  could  not  doubt,  ot 
the  Irish  Host  and  the  Man  of  the  World,  the 
Captain's  thoughts  might  be  taken  to  run 
somewhat  in  the  following  double  current: — 

Irish  Host.  "Welcome  !  a  hundred  thou- 
sand welcomes  to  my  young  friend  !  ' ' 

Man  of  the  World.  ' '  Plague  take  it !  Here, 
under  my  roof,  is  the  daughter  of  my  high 
and  esteemed  friend,  the  Lord  Killgrove,  for 
whom  he  doubtless  contemplates  an  exalted 
alliance,  and  there  comes  this  professionless 
young  fellow,  the  young  son  of  a  younger 
son,  with  certain  supposed  claims  upon  her 
girlish  admiration  and  gratitude;  claims, 
egad !  which  in  unsuspecting  moments  I 
myself  have  rung  the  changes  upon.  What 
words  shall  absolve  me  from  the  charge  of 
connivance  !  what  protestations  shall  clear 
me  from  the  imputation  of  the  matchmaker! " 

The  first  portion  of  this  my  analysis  I 
found  fully  verified  by  the  friendly  grasp  of 
the     hand     and     cheery    welcome     of    my 
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former  fellow-traveller ;  the  latter  still  re- 
mained for  surmise,  unless,  indeed,  a  certain 
odd  twinkle  of  the  eye  and  serio-comic 
glance,  expressive  of  deprecation,  might  be 
taken  as  additional  hints  to  regulate  the  pro- 
priety of  my  conduct.  The  fair  Lucy,  thus 
relieved  from  duty  by  the  appearance  of  the 
host  himself,  or,  possibly,  to  escape  from 
those  looks  and  inuendoes,  now  tripped 
towards  the  house,  under  the  plea  of  in- 
forming Miss  Ogleby  of  my  arrival. 

"  Ay,  ay !  let  my  sister  know,  and  tell  Patsy 
to  come  for  my  young  friend's  horse.  Had 
you  given  us  notice  of  your  visit  you  would 
have  found  us — but,  deuce  take  it !  you  are 
welcome,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  explain  here,  as 
Captain  Ogleby  now  proceeded  to  explain  to 
me,  how  I  came  to  find  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Killgrove  under  my  fellow-traveller's 
roof.  The  reader  has  been  already  in- 
formed that  Captain  Ogleby  and  the  emi- 
nent lawyer,  whose  talents  and  industry  had 
raised  him  to  his  present  high  position,  were 
once  schoolmates.      Nay,  at   a    succeeding 
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period  I  heard  hints  dropped  to  the  effect 
that  John  Warden  had  not  been  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  Miss  Ogleby,  the  worthy 
Captain's  sister;  howbeit  she  remained  Miss 
Ogleby  still,  and  the  future  judicial  digni- 
tary had  married  and  buried  another  wife. 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  the  fair  Lucy  was  a  frequent  guest  of 
Tinnaheely  Lodge  during  those  years  in 
which  the  Captain  sought  fame  and  fortune 
in  distant  lands,  nor  were  those  visits  en- 
tirely discontinued  after  his  return  home. 
Miss  Warden  had  been  now  some  days  at 
the  Lodge  at  the  period  of  my  arrival,  her 
father  being  employed  on  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  was  under 
promise  to  stop  some  days  more.  Coming, 
as  was  my  own  case,  on  a  matter  of  business, 
and  that  of  some  urgency,  my  time  could 
not  be  regarded  as  at  my  own  disposal;  nor, 
however  long  or  short  my  visit  might  be, 
did  I  regard  myself  as  justified  in  furnishing 
any  additional  cause  of  uneasiness  to  our 
common  host :  which  must  stand  as  my 
excuse,  if  the  present  chapter  is  unrelieved 
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by  any  of  those  love  passages  to  be  expected, 
under  other  and  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, from  the  relative  positions  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

On  proceeding  to  the  house  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Ogleby  herself.  I  found  her 
somewhat  more  formal  and  precise  than  her 
brother,  but  in  many  other  points  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  him.  Whether  the 
admiration  of  John  Warden,  if  the  vague 
rumour  possessed  any  foundation  in  fact, 
had  entirely  absorbed  all  that  was  romantic 
in  her  nature,  or  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
the  Lodge  farm  during  those  long  years  of 
her  brother's  ■  absence,  had  been  equally 
efficacious  in  destroying  it,  certain  it  is  that 
her  manner  betrayed  none  of  the  perplexity 
which  my  unexpected  meeting  with  Miss 
Warden  under  the  Tinnaheely  roof  appeared 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  to  the  Captain. 
Indeed,  of  the  two  considerations  I  should 
say  that  that  of  the  dinner  and  my  accommo- 
dation for  the  coming  night  seemed  to  weigh 
more  heavily  on  her  mind.  Behind  her 
preciseness  and  formality,  I  was  not  long  in 
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discovering  an  abundant  stock  of  genuine 
kindliness  and  good  sense,  joined  with  an 
unwearied  and  almost  motherly  admiration 
and  affection  for  her  brother,  exercised 
doubtless  in  right  of  her  few  years  of 
seniority. 

When  the  dinner  itself  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion — the  ladies,  in  obedience  to  that 
most  ungallant  law,  had  retired — and  the 
Captain,  pushing  from  him  his  claret  cup,  had 
brought  forth  his  long-promised  jar  of  real 
mountain  dew,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
enter  upon  the  more  immediate  matter  which 
brought  me  to  the  Lodge. 

"  Right,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  my  ex- 
planation and  proposed  course  of  action  ; 
"our  first  step  must  be  to  procure  an  in- 
terview with  this  Dwyer.  If  Robert  Emmet 
has  indeed  returned  to  this  country,  and  if, 
more  unfortunately  still  for  our  business,  he 
has  been  accompanied  by  his  former  fellow- 
collegian,  your  cousin  Leslie  Featherstone, 
this  Outlaw  is,  of  all  men,  the  most  likely 
to  know  of  their  movements,  and,  in  all 
probability,    to    be   an   humble   partaker  in 
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their  plans.  Our  difficulty  now  lies  to  ob- 
tain speech  with  him." 

"  That  is  indeed,  Captain  Ogleby,  the 
difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  to  me, 
and  which  has  caused  me  to  place  my  chief 
hope  of  a  solution  in  your  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  country.  His  fastness  in  the 
mountains  bears  all  the  appearance  of  being 
abandoned,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 
Beyond  question  he  has  other  abodes  of  the 
like  nature  ;  but,  if  they  are  only  half  as  hard 
of  detection,  we  might  search  till  Doomsday. 
Nay,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland,  they  are  by  no  means 
likely  to  render  up  the  secret  of  their 
countryman's  safety,  if  acquainted  with  it,  to 
so  utter  a  stranger  to  them  as  myself,  and  a 
Saxon  to  boot." 

"Eureka!"  exclaimed  my  companion, 
after  some  time  lost  in  thought;  "I  have  hit 
upon  it,  though,  unlike  him  of  Syracuse,  we 
need  not  proclaim  it  in  the  streets.  You 
know  the  appearance  of  this  Outlaw,  and 
would  be  able  to  recognize  him  ?  much  as  I 
have  heard  of  the  man  and  his  deeds,  it  has 
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never  yet  been  my  lot  to  fall  in  with 
him." 

"  Most  certainly;  he  is  a  singular-looking 
man,  and  his  appearance  is  quite  familiar  to 
me.  I  could  not  have  the  least  hesitation 
in  singling  him  out  from  the  midst  of  a 
crowd." 

"  Precisely  what  we  need ;  and  now  for  our 
plan.  Though  I  have  never  been  face  to 
face  with  this  Dwyer,  the  whole  country  is 
full  of  his  deeds,  habits,  and  peculiarities. 
Among  other  qualities  of  mind,  he  is  re- 
ported to  be  exceedingly  superstitious  ;  such 
may  be  the  result  of  the  lonely  life  which  he 
has  led  among  those  dreary  wilds,  or,  pos- 
sibly, he  may  have  had  a  natural  predispo- 
sition in  that  direction  ;  the  fact,  however, 
appears  to  be  beyond  dispute." 

Something,  indeed,  which  might  betoken 
such  a  disposition  had  already  come  within 
my  own  experience,  when  partaking  of  the 
Outlaw's  hospitality,  as  recorded  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  of  these  memoirs.  But  as  I 
could  not  help  regarding  all  which  came  to 
my  knowledge  on  that  occasion  as  strictly 
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confidential,  I  now  contented  myself  with 
asking  my  companion  in  what  manner  he 
proposed  making  serviceable  the  fact. 

"  Thus,  and  in  manner  following.  I  take 
it  your  acquaintance  with  our  nationa 
customs  and  institutions  has  not  yet  ex 
tended  itself  to  a  midnight  mass  :  the  cere 
monial,  a  most  striking  and  picturesque  one; 
by  the  way,  is  held  but  once  in  the  twelve- 
month. Some  miles  from  us  stands  Glenda- 
lough,  literally  the  Valley  of  the  Two  Lakes, 
but  better  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Seven  Churches,  a  place  noted  for  the 
holding  of  stations,  patterns,  rounds,  and 
other  the  like  religious  ceremonies,  of  which, 
doubtless,  your  infant  mind  has  been  imbued 
with  a  fitting  Protestant  abhorrence ;  and 
among  them  a  midnight  mass  once  every  year. 
Now,  I  argue  thus.  Attendance  at  mass  is 
one  of  the  duties  most  strictly  enjoined  on 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and  as  presumably  our  Outlaw  may 
find  daylight  unsuitable  to  his  compliance 
with  the  commands  of  his  Church,  he  is 
most  likely  to  ease  his  conscience  by  being 
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present  at  the  midnight  ceremonial,  when  he 
would  more  readily  escape  detection  by  the 
legal    authorities.     Such    a    midnight   mass 
will  be  held  two  evenings  hence  in  the  Dark 
Valley,  as  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  Seven 
Churches    is    locally   called.       Should    this 
Dwyer  be  at  all  within  reasonable  distance, 
we  may  confidently  reckon  upon  finding  him 
there,  provided  always  your  eyes  are  suffici- 
ently sharp  to  detect  him  among  the  immense 
crowd,  usually  consisting  of  many  thousands 
of  the  peasantry,  which  flocks  thither  on  such 
occasions.    What  says  the  almanack,  shall  we 
have  moonlight  to  assist  your  vision  ? ' '     And 
the  Captain  appealed  to  a  calendar  of  the  sea- 
sons.    "  No,  no  moon,  or  as  good  as  no  moon ; 
though  many  thousands  of  bog-deal  torches 
will  lend  their  aid  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
At  all  events,  it  appears  to  be  our  only  op- 
portunity, and  is  certainly  worth  the  trial." 

The  inactivity  of  two  days,  under  my  own 
anxiety,  and,  I  must  believe,  the  much  more 
pressing  anxiety  of  my  cousin  Constance, 
was  not,  perhaps,  what  I  should  have  chosen, 
with  a  greater  number  of  courses  to  select 
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from.      Possibly,  however,  the   presence   of 
Miss  Warden  under  the  same  roof  with  me 
was  some  alleviation  in   my  own   particular 
case,  even  with   the  tacit  conditions  under 
which    I  was   placed.       I    lost   no   time    in 
despatching  a  letter  to  Miss  De  Vere,  ac- 
quainting her  with   my   disappointment    at 
not  meeting  with  the  Outlaw ;   adding  that  I 
had  now  reasonable  expectations  of  being  on 
his    track,    under   the   able    assistance    and 
guidance  of  my  former  fellow  traveller.     In 
what  particular  manner  I  hoped  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  him  I  did  not  more  precisely 
enter   into.     For,    though  the  Captain   ap- 
peared sanguine  enough  of  his  plan,  I  feared 
that  my  explanation  of  it  might  fail  to  carry 
sufficient  assurance  to  her.     Having  given 
this    relief    to    my   impatience,    as,    also,    I 
hoped,  some  ease  of  mind  to  my  cousin,  I 
felt  myself  in  a  better  position  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  present  inmates  of  the  Lodge. 
Miss  Warden  I  still  found  shy  and  bashful, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  wit,  as  well 
as  a  certain  quiet  vivacity  which  exhibited 
itself  in  moments  of  self-forgetfulness,  and, 
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more  especially,  when  under  the  protection 
of  the  Captain  or  Miss  Ogleby,  for  whom, 
next  to  her  father,  her  affection  was  most 
marked. 

Once  or  twice  the  Captain,  on  discovering 
us  together,  made  certain  proposals  of  snipe- 
shooting  over  a  well-stocked  moor  in  the 
vicinity.  But  whether  the  natural  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  recoiled  from  the  contem- 
plated cruelty,  or  he  beheld  nothing  of  an 
alarming  character  in  our  intercourse,  cer- 
tain it  is  he  pressed  the  matter  no  further. 
And  the  fowling-pieces  remained  undisturbed 
in  his  study,  the  snipe  in  their  native  bog, 
during  my  stay  on  that  occasion. 

At  length,  the  evening  of  our  intended 
excursion  to  the  Dark  Valley  arrived.  An 
interview  with  the  Outlaw,  and,  possibly, 
some  of  his  followers,  being,  perhaps,  not 
entirely  unattended  with  risk,  or,  at  least, 
the  impression  of  risk,  it  was  judged  more 
expedient  by  us  to  leave  the  ladies  unac- 
quainted with  our  plan,  and  after  they 
had  retired  to  rest  to  start  as  unobservedly 
as  possible   on    the  journey.       Should   our 
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departure  be  discovered,  duck-shooting,  a 
favourite  pastime  of  the  Captain's,  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  them  as  sufficiently- 
explanatory  of  our  absence ;  and  we  trusted, 
as  our  arrangements  seemed  to  warrant,  to 
making  an  early  appearance  at  the  breakfast- 
table  next  morning.  My  fellow-traveller 
had  busied  himself  during  the  day,  in  con- 
junction with  "  a  boy,"  Patsy  to  wit,  of 
some  fifty  years  of  age,  in  close  inspection 
of  the  horses  and  their  trappings,  as,  also,  in 
looking  up  pistols,  riding-whips,  etc. 

"Your  nag  seems  in  capital  condition,' ' 
was  his  remark,  as  we  sat  over  our  last 
libation  of  the  mountain  dew,  after  he  had 
paid  a  final  visit  to  the  stable,  "  and,  I 
should  say,  sure-footed.  Patsy  knows  a 
way  across  the  mountain ;  if  you  can  answer 
for  your  steed,  we  may  save  some  miles." 

I  informed  my  companion  that  I  had 
found  my  hack  tolerably  certain  of  foot. 

"Good;  my  own  cattle  are  pretty  well 
used  to  this  sort  of  travelling.  The  night  is 
somewhat  wild,  and  the  little  moon  there  is 
is  occasionally  quite  obscured.     However,  it 
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may  be  better  in  an  hour  or  so.  Hark  ! 
there  go  my  sister  and  her  young  friend  to 
their  rooms  ;  you  bade  them  good-night,  I 
think  ?  It  is  now  ten  ;  in  half  an  hour  we 
may  expect  all  the  inmates  of  the  Lodge  to 
be  in  slumber.  Patsy  guarantees,  if  we  re- 
sign ourselves  to  his  guidance,  to  bring  us 
to  our  destination  within  the  two  hours ; 
though  called  a  midnight  mass,  I  believe 
the  full  concourse  of  worshippers  will  not 
have  assembled  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
new  day." 

"  How  now,  Patsy?"  added  the  Captain, 
as  that  individual  stealthily  protruded  a 
head  and  neck,  amply  and  securely  pro- 
tected for  the  coming  journey,  into  the 
apartment;  "  I  left  you  at  your  supper,  have 
you  laid  in  sufficient  store  for  the  night?  " 

"Amost,  your  Honour,"  was  Patsy's 
reply,  whose  eye,  however,  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  its  owner,  was  unable  to  refrain 
from  a  passing  glance  toward  the  table  and 
the  sacred  jar  which  adorned  it. 

"  Ay,  ay  ! — I  dare  swear  the  fellow  has 
left   room    for   the    stirrup-cup — or,    at    all 
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events,  it  will  go  hard  with  him  but  he 
makes  it;"  so  saying,  the  Captain  poured 
out  a  tolerably  liberal  measure,  which 
Patsy,  advancing  into  the  room,  tossed  off; 
having  previously,  possibly  in  reverence  of 
the  solemn  act,  made  effort  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  well-secured  head  gear,  indicative 
of  our  coming  encounter  with  the  elements. 

"And  now,  Patsy,"  said  my  companion, 
"  let  us  have  out  the  cattle — half  an  hour 
before  is  better  than  behind  the  time  :  our 
friend,  the  Outlaw,  may  content  himself 
with  a  short  shrift,  and  so  slip  through  our 
fingers." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  had  emerged 
from  the  house ;  and,  mounting,  took  the 
bridle-path  which  led,  mountain-ward,  from 
the  rear  of  Tinnaheely  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   MIDNIGHT    MASS. 

THE  Captain's  remark  on  the  weather 
was  not  uncalled  for.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  wild  night,  as,  defiling  into  the  narrow 
pathway,  we  proceeded  through  the  coppice, 
skirting,  and  partly  advancing  up,  the  broad 
and  ample  breast  of  the  mountain.  The 
young  pines  lowered  their  heads  before  the 
blast,  or  tossed  their  arms  in  very  impatience 
of  its  persistency.  Gusts  swept  along  the 
hill  side,  bending  the  luxuriant  crop  of  heath 
and  furze  before  it,  like  that  of  standing  corn 
on  the  plain  ;  while  patches  of  watery  cloud 
hurried  across  the  sky,  occasionally  taking 
our  very  mountain  peak  in  their  flight ;  and 
now  obscuring,  now  leaving  clear  in  the 
heavens  the  small  crescent  of  moon  to  which 
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alone  we  were  indebted  for  light.  Our 
bridle-path  soon  deserted  us.  But  Patsy*  s 
knowledge  of  the  country  appeared  ample 
for  our  purpose,  and  he  descended  into  each 
glen,  and  breasted  the  opposite  ascent,  without 
sign  of  hesitation  or  doubt.  The  night,  too, 
as  it  advanced  towards  its  noon,  slightly 
improved ;  for  though  it  lost  nothing  of 
its  wildness — fit  accompaniment,  indeed,  of 
the  scenes  of  grandeur  and  loneliness  through 
which  we  threaded  our  way — yet  the  moon, 
as  it  climbed  higher  in  the  sky,  continued 
to  acquire  additional  strength.  We  were 
now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain 
system  of  the  County  Wicklow,  beholding 
few  symptoms  of  life,  except  occasionally 
the  red  glare  of  a  torch,  borne  along  some 
mountain  side,  or  flitting  across  a  waste 
patch  of  bog,  looking,  in  the  distance,  like 
a  red  star,  or  Will-o'-the-wisp.  Indeed,  on 
my  first  detecting  this  latter  phenomenon,  I 
drew  my  companion's  attention  to  it  as  a 
curious  instance  of  ignis  fatuus,  or  marshy 
exhalation. 

"Nay,  nay,  sir,"  was  Patsy's  interruption, 
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as  he  rode  in  front,  "  that's  no  the  lad  o'  the 
bog;  yonder  is  an  honest  farmer  and  his 
family  making  for  the  midnight  mass.  Be- 
fore the  night  is  much  older  ye' 11  see  the 
country  side  full  up  of  em." 

And  truly,  in  accordance  with  our  guide's 
words,  the  number  of  those  torches  began  to 
multiply  exceedingly,  until  they  dotted  over 
the  whole  country  around — evidently,  in 
their  movements,  converging  on  one  point, 
at  present  not  visible.  Nor  was  it  long 
until  the  passage  of  a  party  of  pedestrians 
near  me  afforded  opportunity  for  closer 
inspection.  A  stout  youth  bore  the  torch  in 
front,  consisting,  in  truth,  of  nothing  but  a 
rude  untrimmed  strip  of  deal  or  fir- wood,  as 
it  is  dug  up  from  the  bog  where  it  has  lain 
for  many  centuries,  supplied  with  nought 
for  continuing  the  flame  save  its  own  abun- 
dant resinous  secretions,  which  the  antiseptic 
qualities  of  the  peat  preserve  intact.  Pater- 
familias and  the  good  wife  followed  after, 
while  a  couple  of  exceedingly  comely  and 
pleasant-looking  daughters  brought  up  the 
rear,  accompanied  by  their  sweethearts — at 
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least,  so  appearances  seemed  to  warrant  me 
in  inferring.  On  passing  they  failed  not 
to  give  the  ordinary  "  God-save-you "  of 
the  country. 

At  length,  after  toiling  up  the  side  of  a 
more  than  usually  steep  mountain,  our  guide 
pointed,  with  some  appearance  of  satisfac- 
tion, to  the  view  which  now  unfolded  itself, 
informing  me  that  I  looked  down  on  the 
Dark  Valley  of  the  Seven  Churches — the 
famed  Glendalough.  Nor  was  the  pride  of 
honest  Patsy  misplaced,  for  never  before 
had  my  eyes  encountered  a  scene  of  more 
solemn  and  gloomy  grandeur,  intensified 
by  the  peculiar  light  under  which  I  now 
viewed  it. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  a  valley  of 
about  two  miles  in  length  and  some  three- 
quarters  broad,  appeared  the  lake  which  the 
genius  of  the  poet  has  immortalised  by  his 
verse ;  enclosed  on  all  sides,  save  where  it 
fronts  and  ends  the  valley,  by  mountainous 
heights  rising  out  of  its  waters,  and  forming, 
here,  absolute  precipices  from  surface  to 
summit,    bare,    rocky,    crag-like,    accessible 
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to  the  eagle  alone ;  there,  a  heath-clad  side, 
still  forbidden  to  human  foot ;  and,  anon,  a 
less  precipitous  slope,  down  which  a  hundred 
tiny  rivulets  spring  to  the  lake.  A  strong 
stream,  issuing  from  the  lake,  pursued  its 
course  down  the  valley,  passing,  about  half 
way,  those  singular  remains,  in  seven  de- 
tached groups,  of  what  once  constituted  the 
city  of  Glendalough.  Amid  these,  and, 
from  its  nature,  the  first  to  strike  the  eye 
at  a  distance,  stands  one  of  those  round 
towers,  on  the  origin  of  which  conjecture 
has  fairly  exhausted  itself,  suggesting  (if, 
indeed,  they  have  a  pagan  source)  that 
the  city  did  not  wholly  own  its  foundation 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the 
labours  of  St.  Kevin. 

So  far  for  the  natural  and  antiquarian 
features  of  the  scene  on  which  I  gazed. 
They  needed,  if,  indeed,  they  stood  in  need 
of  ought  to  fix  the  attention,  but  the  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  ceremonial  to 
impart  to  them  their  very  highest  degree  of 
interest.  These  latter  now  demand  a  word 
or  two. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  city  of  the  far  Past,  a 
table,   covered  with  a   white  cloth  and  the 
sacred  utensils,  had  been  placed  ;  the  whole 
ceremony  of  midnight  mass  being  celebrated, 
by  reason  of  the  numbers  which  attended  it, 
in  the  open  air.      At  either  end  of  this  table 
two     large     torches     were    fixed     upright, 
evidently  with  a  view  to  throw  their  light  on 
the  open  volume  to  be  used  by  the  Priest, 
who,  however,    had   not   yet   arrived.      An 
immense  concourse  had  already  assembled 
before  this  extemporaneous  altar,"  standing 
so  closely  together  that  their  many  thousands 
of  torches   formed  a  large  and   wide   lake 
of  red  fire   and   flame,   in  curious  contrast 
to    that    almost   black    one    of  the    colder 
element     which     lay     behind,     forming     a 
background  to  this  singular  and  truly  pic- 
turesque scene;    while  from  every  point  of 
the   enclosing   mountainous  sides   sparkled, 
glanced,  and  gleamed  specks  of  the   same 
colour — smaller    tributaries,    descending   to 
join  the  main  reservoir.     As  the  frowning 
rocks,    the  heath-clad    hill  sides,    and    the 
sombre  waters  of  the  lake  were  occasionally 
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lit  up  by  this  central  mass  of  flame,  and  as 
the  dense  column  of  smoke  evolved  from  the 
resinous  nature  of  the  wood  ascended  high 
up  into  the  midnight  air,  the  whole  scene 
presented  a  wonderfully  grand,  solemn,  and 
impressive  appearance. 

After  permitting  me  sufficient  time  for 
my  gaze,  my  companion  now  addressed 
me : — 

"  Here  we  part — at  least  for  a  time. 
Your  only  hope  of  obtaining  confidential 
speech  with  the  Outlaw  will  be  by  appearing 
unaccompanied.  I  and  our  guide  will  loiter 
hereabouts.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a 
sheebeen,  or  way-side  house,  not  far  from  this 
mountain  pass,  where  we  may  obtain  some 
shelter  and  bait  for  the  horses,  and  escape 
observation.  When  you  return,  a  low  whistle 
will  bring  us  to  your  side.  If  you  apprehend 
danger — but  of  that  there  is  slight  proba- 
bility— fire  one  of  your  pistols." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  I  was  descending 
the  hill  side,  and,  crossing  over  the  stream 
which  brawled  at  the  foot  of  it,  soon  found 
myself  treading  the  curious  old  paved  road 

vol.  11.  12 
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and  small  paved  area,  said  to  be  the  market- 
place of  the  ancient  city,  in  my  progress  up 
the  valley. 

Short,  however,  as  was  the  distance,  it 
sufficed  for  the  arrival  of  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
ceremony.  The  whole  assembly  had  now 
adopted  a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Priest  himself ;  and  the  late 
ceaseless  moving  to  and  fro  and  meeting  of 
parties  previously  acquainted — the  jocund 
laugh  and  the  lover's  whisper,  the  open 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  more  stealthy 
touch — had,  one  and  all,  been  instantly 
abandoned  for  a  fixed  attitude  and  appear- 
ance of  devotion,  the  heads  of  the  men 
uncovered,  the  bodies  of  all  bent  forward, 
and  every  face  turned  towards  the  one  up- 
right figure  of  the  clergyman,  as  his  words 
— of  course,  in  that  tongue  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  prescribes  in  every  clime  and 
among  every  nation — floated  over  the  silent 
assembly. 

In  vain  I  gazed  down  these  serried  ranks 
and    upturned    features    for    those    of    the 
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Outlaw.  Constant  additions  to  the  outer 
circle  of  worshippers  enclosed  me  in  with 
themselves,  and  movement  to  and  fro — 
even  if  it  were  seemly — soon  became  im- 
possible. Assured,  however,  that  such 
meetings  did  not  usually  break  up  on  the 
mere  conclusion  of  the  religious  ceremony, 
I  was  the  more  patient  to  bide  this  better 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  my  search,  keep- 
ing in  the  meanwhile  as  sharp  an  eye 
around  me  as  possible.  At  length  the  clergy- 
man's  voice  ceased,  and  the  ceremony  was 
at  an  end.  The  effect  appeared  to  me 
something  magical,  not  only  as  regards  his 
flock,  but  even  their  pastor  himself.  Scarcely 
had  the  good  man  closed,  his  book  ere  he 
stood  divested  of  gown  and  stole ;  and, 
shaking  hands  with  some  half-dozen  of  the 
more  well-to-do  of  his  parishioners  and  their 
families,  was  doling  to  each,  young  as  well 
as  old,  some  appropriate  word  or  mark  of  his 
attention  :  to  the  farmer  himself  an  allusion 
to  his  crops  or  the  weather ;  to  his  spouse 
some  reference  to  her  triumphs  of  house- 
wifery or  her  blooming  looks  ;  to  the  daugh- 
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ters  a  sly  whisper,  which  brought  the  eloquent 
blood  to  their  cheeks ;  to  the  chubby  child- 
ren (such  olive  branches  were  occasionally 
allowed  to  accompany  their  parents)  a  pat 
on  the  head  or  an  inquiry  as  to  their  pro- 
ficiency in  school  or  playground ;  combining, 
in  a  word,  the  friendly,  the  flattering,  the 
dignified,  the  courteous,  the  humorous,  the 
sly,  as  only  an  Irish  priest  of  the  old  school 
can  combine  them. 

Nor  were  the  flock  a  whit  behind  their 
pastor  in  their  movements.  No  sooner  was 
the  last  word  uttered  than,  rising  as  a  man 
to  their  feet,  the  whole  assembly  broke  into 
detached  groups,  each  following  out  its  own 
ideas  of  diversion.  Again  the  jocund  laugh 
and  song  were  raised.  Old  men  discussed 
the  features  of  the  last  fair,  while  young  ones 
coaxed  their  sweethearts  under  the  friendly 
shade  of  a  tree,  or  into  the  direction  of  some 
one  of  the  many  ivy-covered  ruins  which  lay 
around.  Nor,  in  truth,  did  the  few  misera- 
ble dram-shops  of  the  neighbourhood  take 
long  in  filling,  or  in  giving  emission  to 
sounds  of  a  more  uproarious  character.     In 
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the  meantime  I  was  not  idle ;  and,  strolling 
down  the  valley,  scanned  with  a  close  eye 
each  group  as  I  passed  it,  combining  my 
search,  as  circumstances  permitted,  with  a 
hasty  examination  of  the  innumerable  relics 
of  the  past  lying  around,  though  in  such  a 
state  of  decay,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  of  neg- 
lect and  ill  usage  as  must,  at  no  remote 
period,  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  former 
glories  of  this  city  in  a  wilderness.  Here, 
I  perceived  a  ruined  oratory  or  broken 
crypt ;  there,  the  tomb  of  some  king,  prince, 
or  prelate  ;  and,  anon,  a  once  richly-sculp- 
tured cross  or  arch  now  ivy-covered ;  wThile 
pillars,  mouldings,  corbels,  and  carved  or- 
namentation absolutely  littered  the  ground 
in  places,  and  every  commonest  stone  bore 
record  of  the  labour  and  skill  which  had  been 
expended  upon  it.  Thus  employed,  I  had 
entered,  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
concourse,  a  grove  or  coppice  of  hazel,  close 
by  the  babbling  brook  which  there  joined 
the  upper  lake,  where,  beneath  a  complete 
entanglement  of  briar  and  bramble,  the 
ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  monumental 
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tablets.  Nor  could  I  doubt  that  I  had  hap- 
pened upon  the  graveyard,  the  royal  grave- 
yard more  than  one  mouldering  record 
informed  me,  of  this  city  of  the  saint,  for 
the  light  of  this  vast  number  of  torches, 
reflected  back  from  the  absolute  wall  of 
mountains  which  formed  each  side  of  the 
glen  or  valley,  and  thus  hindered  from 
expending  itself  in  empty  space,  was  quite 
sufficient  for  such  purpose,  and,  indeed,  lit 
up  the  whole  dell,  lake,  and  their  enclosing 
precipices  with  a  ruddy  glow.  I  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  I  was  not  alone 
among  the  dead,  and  having  blundered  on 
one  or  two  parties  whose  appearance  led  me 
to  infer  that  they  were  engaged  in  "coort- 
ing,"  I  was  about  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
when  a  footstep  sounded  behind  me.  On 
turning  round  I  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  the  Outlaw. 

"Whom  seek  you  in  the  Sepulchre  of 
Kings?"*  was  the  exclamation  of  this 
strange    character,    as   his  keen    eye   again 

*  The  actual  name  given  to  this  portion  of  the  antiquarian 
remains  of  Glendalough. 
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surveyed  me,  though  without  further  sign  of 
recognition. 

"  The  same  whom  I  have  at  length  dis- 
covered," was  my  reply,  as,  unconsciously, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  I  fell  in  with  the 
somewhat  peculiar  mode  of  expression  which 
the  Outlaw  affected,  or,  at  all  events,  em- 
ployed:  "I  sought  you  by  the  Waterfall, 
but  the  place  was  empty,  and  apparently 
deserted  ?  " 

"  It  was  no  longer  safe — treachery  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cave  as  in  the  court — nay, 
young  man,"  seeing  a  movement  on  my 
part  to  speak,  "  the  tongue  that  told  the 
secret  of  the  Glen  of  the  Falling  Waters  has 
already  furnished  a  supper  to  one  of  yonder 
eagles.  Start  not — suppose  you  the  life  of  a 
traitor  to  be  of  more  account  than  those  of 
thousands  of  good  and  true  men,  or  that  a 
just  and  holy  cause  is  to  be  endangered  for 
it ! — though,  mine  was  not  the  hand  that 
struck.  But  you  have  business  with  me — 
yonder  we  may  speak  more  safely." 

Saying  which  the  Outlaw  led  the  way  to 
the    most   perfect -looking   of    the    "  Seven 
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Churches,"  known — I  had  been  already 
given  to  understand,  in  the  complete  loss 
of  the  ancient  name — by  the  somewhat  mean- 
ingless one  of  "  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen.  " 
Here  the  high  circular- vaulted  roof,  formed 
of  the  mica  stone  of  the  district,  remained 
intact,  and  a  single  window  afforded  light  to 
an  interior  of  moderate  extent,  aided  by  a 
circular  opening  in  the  roof,  leading  to  a 
small  round  tower,  a  miniature  copy,  indeed, 
of  the  Round  Tower,  which,  standing  close 
by,  overshadowed  the  whole  building. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Outlaw,  as  we  stood 
within  this  ancient  enclosure,  "  we  are  safe 
from  interruption  ;  yonder  worshippers  have 
had  enough  of  the  affairs  of  Heaven  for  one 
night.     Time  alone  presses." 

Briefly  as  I  was  able  (on  the  fair  presump- 
tion that  the  Outlaw  was  already  acquainted 
with  the  chief  points  of  our  family  history)  I 
entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  more 
immediate  difficulties  which  lay  before  us, 
in  the  event  of  my  cousin  Leslie  Feather- 
stone  returning,  or  purposing  to  return,  to 
his    native   land   at   the    present  juncture ; 
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concluding  with  my  earnest  wish  to  procure 
an  interview  with  Robert  Emmet,  or  with 
Leslie  himself,  should  he,  too,  be  in  the 
country. 

The  Outlaw  heard  me  to  an  end  without 
interruption ;  nor  did  he  reply  for  some 
moments  after  I  had  ceased.  At  length  he 
spoke. 

"  Neither  of  the  persons  whom  you  men- 
tion are  now  within  many  miles  of  the  Dark 
Valley.  If  you  suspect  one  or  both  of  them 
of  revolutionary  designs,  you  must  also  be 
aware  that  those  who  embark  on  enterprises 
of  such  a  nature  disclose  their  resorts  but 
to  those  whose  hearts  and  hands  go  with 
them." 

"  That''  I  answered,  "in  my  case — what- 
ever may  be  the  consequences  of  my  reply — 
must  never  be.  Both  in  hand  and  in  heart 
I  am  an  Englishman  ;  and,  be  the  wrongs 
and  injustice  under  which  this  country  labours 
what  they  may — nor  do  I  deny  their  exist- 
ence— I  believe  her  sons  are  far  more  likely 
to  obtain  redress  from  her  more  powerful 
sister  by  force  of  argument  and  conciliation 
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than  by  swords,  pikeheads,  and  secret  or- 
ganizations." 

A  derisive  smile  flitted  across  the  torch-lit 
features  of  the  Outlaw,  as  the  ruddy  glow, 
streaming  through  the  open  and  mouldering 
casement  above-mentioned,  brought  them 
into  full  relief  before  me.  The  scorn,  how- 
ever, which  he  would  express,  I  inferred  to 
be  directed  against  the  opinion  sought  to  be 
conveyed  in  my  latter  words,  rather  than 
toward  any  boldness  of  the  wTords  themselves, 
or  my  refusal  of  the  bait  covertly  laid  before 
me,  an  inference  which  now  became  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  his  reply. 

"  Spoken  as  a  Featherstone  ever  speaks — 
mindless  of  results.  Is  it  as  foe,  then,  or 
that  I  may  help  you  to  frustrate  such  plans, 
that  I  am  to  bring  you  to  speech  of  Robert 
Emmet  or  his  companions  ?  " 

"  Neither  as  foe  nor  as  informer.  If, 
indeed,  of  my  own  unassisted  knowledge  I 
came  to  learn  of  treasonable  movement  in 
preparation  against  the  established  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  I  would  undoubtedly 
regard  it  as  my  duty  to  place  my  information 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  proper  authorities — 
apply  to  that,  if  you  will,  the  epithet  which, 
I  believe,  your  countrymen  deem  most  oppro- 
brious. But  in  the  present  instance  I  seek 
an  interview  connected  with  most  urgent 
family  affairs,  which  may  ward  off  further 
misfortunes  from  those  on  whom  fate  has 
sufficiently  hardly  pressed.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  me  to  procure  such  interview  with  no- 
thing meeting  eye  nor  ear  which  a  loyal 
Englishman  may  not  approve  of  ?  " 

I  had  already  seen  enough  of  the  strange 
individual  whom  I  was  addressing  to  infer 
that  this  somewhat  high-pitched  tone  in 
which  I  now  indulged  would  be  more  effec- 
tive on  his  rough,  impulsive  nature  than  a 
more  cautious,  guarded,  or  plausible  style  of 
expression.  Nor  was  my  judgment  at  fault. 
After  a  moment's  pause  the  Outlaw  again 
spoke. 

"The  person  whom  you  seek  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  is  not  to  be  found  within 
seme  considerable  distance  of  the  place 
where  we  now  stand,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
I  could  procure  such  an  interview  without 
permission  previously  obtained." 
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"  Choose  your  own  time,"  was  my  reply; 
"so  it  be  as  soon  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit. As  for  myself,  I  am  prepared  to  spare 
neither  horse  nor  man  when  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  me." 

Again  the  Outlaw  was  silent,  apparently 
reflecting  over  the  means  and  appliances  at 
his  disposal  in  furtherance  of  my  request. 
It  was  with  growing  impatience  I  awaited  his 
final  reply.     At  length  he  spoke. 

"  Know  you  the  village  of  Rathfarnham  ? 
in  all  probability  you  passed  through  it  on 
your  way  from  Dublin  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Ravens." 

"  Surely  ;  a  small  village,  some  five  miles 
or  so  on  this  side  of  the  metropolis  ?  " 

"  The  same.  Farther  still  on  the  same 
side — it  may  be  a  mile  or  two — you  came  to 
a  cross-road :  by  those  who  are  not  yet 
shamed  out  of  their  native  tongue  it  is  known 
as  Killbawn — you  may  have  heard  it  called 
White  Church." 

"  I  recollect  it  perfectly.  I  and  my  com- 
panion on  that  occasion  took  the  left  hand 
road;   another  road  lay  more  to   the  right 
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and  apparently  crossed  straight  over  the 
mountains." 

"  That  road,  as  it  is  continued  through 
the  county,  you  may  strike  some  five  miles 
from  here.  At  sundown  to-morrow  meet 
me  at  the  cross-roads  of  Killbawn.  If  the 
services  of  Michael  Dwyer  are  not  forgotten, 
you  will  see  Robert  Emmet — it  may  be,  your 
cousin  Leslie  Featherstone.  At  sundown — 
and  alone,"  and  the  Outlaw  pointed  with 
some  significance  in  the  direction  where  I 
had  left  my  companion  and  the  horses. 

"Captain  Ogleby,"  I  hastened  to  reply, 
"  has  merely  lent  me  the  aid  of  a  friend." 
But  the  Outlaw  interrupted  me. 

"  I  know;  but  I  myself  am  under  orders, 
and  must  obey.  Remember — sundown  at 
the  cross-roads,  and  alone." 

And  lightly  vaulting  through  the  open 
casement,  he  disappeared ;  and  I  was  alone 
within  the  sacred  and  ancient  edifice. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    CROSS-ROADS    OF    KILLBAWN. 

AS  soon  as  I  had  regained  the  spot  from 
which  I  had  so  lately  parted  with  my 
companions,  I  was  about  to  make  known  my 
return  in  the  manner  in  which  I  had  pre- 
viously been  instructed.  My  ascent,  however, 
up  the  rising  ground  had  evidently  been 
observed,  for  Captain  Ogleby  himself  now 
came  forward  to  meet  me  from  the  rude, 
solitary  wayside  house  immediately  beyond 
the  pass,  to  which  I  had  seen  them  retire. 

"  The  cattle,  your  own  nag  more  espe- 
cially, seem  a  trifle  knocked  up  by  their 
mountain  journey.  Patsy  has  made  them  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  the  place  boasts  a  spare  room  in  which 
we  can  bide  the  morning.  How  fared  you 
with  the  Outlaw?  " 
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I  repeated  the  substance  of  my  interview 
and  its  results,  as  we  wended  our  way  towards 
this  primitive  house  of  entertainment,  which, 
indeed,  was  little  more  than  a  large  thatched 
cabin,  the  spare  room  being  mainly  procur- 
able by  the  retirement  of  the  whole  family, 
where,  Heaven  only  knows,  to  rest  for  the 
night.  It  boasted,  however,  a  good  fire  of 
peat,  and  Pats  y,  besides  his  attention  to  the 
horses,  comfortably  enough  disposed  of  in 
an  adjacent  shed,  had  already  laid  in  a  plen- 
tiful stock  of  the  native  heath. 

"  The  cross-roads  near  White  Church,  you 
say  ?  We  may  fairly  set  that  down  as  five 
and  twenty  miles  good  from  where  we  stand, 
and  that  as  the  crow  flies — not  but  some  of 
our  county  roads  are  as  little  deterred  by  hill 
and  dale  ;  doubtless  our  Irish  road-makers 
thought  more  of  themselves  than  of  those 
who  were  to  travel  them.  You  may  have  to 
punish  your  nag  for  it,  but  I  suppose  you 
must  follow  the  directions  of  this  fellow. 
Then,  of  course,  you  take  the  horse  which 
appears  freshest,  and  they  have  some  six  or 
eight   hours'   rest   before   them.     This  pre- 
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eludes  your  present  return  to  the  Lodge — I 
shall  make  your  excuses  to  the  ladies — 
though,  egad  !  I  should  be  half  minded  to 
accompany  you  at  a  safe  distance,  and  leave 
that  task  to  Patsy,  if  the  eyes  of  your  Outlaw 
were  a  trifle  less  sharp.  Well,  well,  take  the 
roan  colt,  you  will  find  him  the  briskest  of 
the  lot  in  the  morning :  it  will  leave  you 
without  choice  to  renew,  or,  rather,  complete 
your  visit  to  us  ;  as  for  your  own  hack,  I  will 
either  send  him  on  to  Ravensdale  House, 
or  keep  him  for  your  return  to  the  Lodge, 
as  you  may  decide." 

Thus  maintaining  a  running  commentary 
on  the  Lodge  and  its  inmates,  himself,  my 
own  affairs,  position,  and  future  movements, 
the  Captain  threw  himself  on  the  abundant 
heath,  within  view  of  the  cheering  fire — an 
example  which  I  myself  was  not  slow  to 
follow.  Nor  was  it  long  until,  somewhat 
wearied  by  our  midnight  ride,  we  sank  into 
slumber.  If  now  and  again  a  snatch  of 
song,  borne  on  the  night  breeze  from  the 
neighbouring  glen,  or  the  somewhat  up- 
roarious mirth  of  a  convivial  party  returning 
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to  their  abodes  by  the  pass,  aroused  us 
again  to  consciousness,  the  effect  was  but 
momentary,  and  was  quickly  lost.  Finally, 
all  passed  away.  The  Dark  Valley,  I  may 
presume,  returned  to  its  more  ordinary 
aspect  of  solemn  stillness  and  gloomy,  deso- 
late grandeur;  and  all  traces  of  the  late 
ceremony  completely  disappeared  from  its 
neighbourhood. 

Midnight  mass,  as  thus  celebrated  in  the 
open  air,  is  now  a  ceremonial  of  the  past  in 
Ireland.  Its  benefits,  in  rousing  those  devo- 
tional feelings  and  reverential  sentiments  in 
an  impulsive  peasantry — among  whom  Popu- 
lar Education,  as  we  now  understand  the 
term,  was  completely  unknown,  and  for 
whom,  consequently,  Religion  had  fewer 
inlets — was  but  transitory,  and,  as  I  had 
just  witnessed,  curiously  transitory ;  while 
the  evils  resulting  from  those  midnight 
gatherings,  necessarily  held  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  homes  of  many  of  those 
who  attended  them,  were  often  deep  and 
lasting,  more  especially  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes.     Doubtless,  therefore,  it  was  a 

vol.  11.  13 
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wise  step  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  usually 
lauded  for  yielding  to  expediency,  to  abolish 
a  ceremony  begun,  like  many  of  its  institu- 
tions, with  the  best  of  motives,  but  found 
faulty  in  actual  practice. 

On  a  further  conference  with  my  com- 
panion in  the  morning,  he  judged  it  fittest 
that  I  should  start  upon  my  journey  about 
noon — Patsy  had  been  despatched  by  day- 
break to  quiet  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lodge 
by  assurance  of  the  Captain's  safety — and 
thus,  taking  my  time  by  the  way,  arrive  at 
my  destination  by  the  period  named.  My 
own  hack  appeared  sufficiently  recovered 
for  a  journey  conducted  thus  leisurely.  I 
yielded,  however,  to  the  pressing  request  of 
my  companion,  who — whether  with  a  view  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  snipe-shooting,  or 
that  his  over-sensitive  ideas  of  hospitality 
had  caused  compunction  on  the  score  of  an 
alarm  already  hinted  at — seemed  really  de- 
sirous that  I  should  renew  my  visit  at  an 
early  opportunity  to  Tinnaheely  Lodge.  My 
hack  returned  to  its  hospitable  stables,  and  I 
took  the  colt  instead. 
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Provided  with  the  proper  instructions,  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  striking  the  required 
road  ;  which,  truly,  as  already  mentioned  by 
Captain  Ogleby,  proceeded  on  its  course  to 
the  metropolis  irrespective  of  mountain  or 
valley,  steep  ascent  or  equally  sudden 
decline. 

The  sun  had  yet  some  period  to  run  as  I 
crossed  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  on 
the  final  brow  of  this  mountainous  tract, 
and  commenced  my  descent  of  the  really 
delightful  slope  which  obtains  its  lowest 
point  only  with  the  city  of  Dublin  itself 
On  a  former  occasion,  it  may  be  recollected, 
when  journeying  from  the  metropolis  with 
the  companion  from  whom  I  had  so  lately 
parted,  we  had  skirted  along  the  lower  por- 
tion of  this  incline,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
the  Scalp.  But  now  entering  the  metro- 
politan county  a  little  more  to  the  east,  and 
from  a  higher  elevation,  the  view  was  pro- 
portionately improved,  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Liffey,  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  with  Howth 
and  Lambay,  lying  extended  below  me.  As 
I    continued    my   progress    downwards,   the 
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whole  of  the  lower  portions  of  this  slope 
seemed  entirely  occupied  by  old  and  noble 
looking  demesnes  of  the  gentry,  the  houses 
commanding  admirable  sites  for  marine, 
mountain,  and  suburban  scenery ;  while 
each  cluster  of  more  humble  cottages,  as- 
sembled at  the  various  cross-roads,  seldom 
exceeding  half  a  dozen  in  number,  sent  up 
its  columns  of  blue  smoke  into  the  evening 
air,  announcing  that  the  final  meal  of  the  day 
was  in  active  preparation.  All  was  calm  and 
peaceful  looking.  "Is  this" — recent  events, 
and  my  own  present  mission,  obliged  me  to 
ask  myself, — "  is  this  the  calm  which  pre- 
cedes a  storm  ?  or  is  it  possible  that  the 
government  of  the  country  misunderstands 
the  aspect  of  this  peace  which  seems  to 
prevail  all  around  ? ' '  As  questions  of  this 
nature  continued  to  present  themselves  to 
my  mind,  my  attention  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  bright  spark  which  shot  up 
rapidly  through  the  cap  of  smoke  brooding 
over  the  metropolis,  and  making  its  way 
through  this  more  dense  atmosphere  and 
mounting   high    in    the   purer   evening   air, 
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burst  into  innumerable  smaller  particles, 
which  continued,  for  the  space  of  some 
moments,  to  drop,  as  golden  rain,  over  the 
city.  Again  all  was  calm  and  motionless  ; 
as  for  sound,  the  metropolis,  though  to  all 
appearance  lying  under  my  feet,  was  far  too 
distant  for  aught  of  that  nature  to  reach  me, 
and  I  looked  in  vain  for  anything  further  to 
disturb  the  quiet  air  of  repose  which  had 
settled  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
sight  I  had  just  witnessed  was  by  no  means 
remarkable,  nor  apparently  justifying  appre- 
hension ;  but  thus  occurring  in  the  midst 
of  my  reflections,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  dismiss  it  from  my  thoughts. 

The  sun's  last  limb  was  resting  on  the 
horizon  as  I  drew  rein  on  the  cross-roads  of 
Killbawn,  and  presently  the  luminary  of 
day  had  disappeared  altogether.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  suppose  that  the  Outlaw  was 
behind  his  time,  when  he  leaped  the  low 
brake  which  lay  between  highway  and  field, 
and  stood  beside  me. 

"Is  it  not  pity,"  were  his  first  words, 
"that  one  who  can  keep  time  and  counsel 
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so  well  should  be  lost  to  the  good  cause  ? 
But  enough  !  I  came  to  do  you  a  service, 
and  I  may  not  spoil  the  doing  of  it  by  vain 
regrets.  You  may  give  your  horse  some- 
what more  of  his  rein,  I  will  not  lag  far 
behind ;  our  distance  now  is  short,  but 
those  whom  we  seek  may  at  any  moment 
be  called  elsewhere." 

In  truth,  I  had  designedly  retarded  the 
pace  of  my  nag  to  his  slowest,  with  a  view 
to  lengthen  out  this  distance  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  being  desirous  to  put  sundry 
questions  to  this  man  which  of  late  had  been 
agitating  themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  I 
was  now  seeking  for  the  most  suitable  form 
of  introducing  them.  But  time  pressed, 
and  the  information  which  I  sought  might 
thus  escape  me  altogether.  I  therefore  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  You  say  truly,  this  is  indeed  a  service  of 
consideration  which  you  are  rendering  me ; 
by  means  of  it  I  indulge  hopes — Heaven 
aid  me  to  realise  them  ! — of  restoring  a  young 
man  to  his  father's  roof,  and  of  putting  an 
end  to  much  family  distress.     But,  granted 
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that  I  succeed  to  my  fullest  wishes,  the  dark 
cloud  will  still  hang  over  our  house ;  Leslie 
Featherstone,  and  Leslie  Featherstone's 
relatives,  will  still  shrink  from  returning  to 
that  position  in  the  country  to  which  their 
rank  entitles  them.  You,  I  have  been  given 
to  understand,  have  never,  notwithstanding 
the  vicissitudes  of  your  life,  been  many 
miles  from  your  native  county ;  while  your 
mode  of  living  has  not  been  unsuited  to  ac- 
quiring secret  information  connected  with 
it.  Know  you  by  whose  hand  Marley 
Featherstone  came  by  his  death  ?  " 

"  As  I  hope  for  salvation,  I  know  not," 
was  his  reply,  uttered  with  every  appearance 
of  readiness  and  truth. 

"Nor  suspect?  " 

"Nor  suspect, — save,"  and  I  thought  I 
detected  a  slightly  less  readiness  of  tone, 
"  save  as  others ;  the  whole  country  side,  in 
fact,  had  its  conjectures." 

"  Those  conjectures  pointed  to  a  kindred 
hand ;  surely  your  thoughts  did  not  take 
that  direction?" 

The  Outlaw  shook  his  head.     "  Neither  in 
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that  direction,  nor  in  any  direction,  until 
long  after  surmise  had  exhausted  itself.  I 
knew  not  who  was  the  assassin  of  your 
cousin — I  know  not  still.  It  is  years  since 
Michael  Dwyer  frequented  the  haunts  of 
men,  or  listened  to  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
discussed  around  the  domestic  hearth.'' 

"True;  but  you  had  a  companion,  who 
— -so,  at  least,  I  have  heard — used  to  absent 
himself  for  weeks  from  your  common  place 
of  concealment ;  and,  doubtless,  came  back 
filled  with  the  current  rumours  which  ob- 
tained in  the  district." 

"  You  speak  of  the  Black  Douglas,  though 
your  inference  tallies  not  with  his  dark, 
gloomy,  and  taciturn  character.  It  was  his 
habit,  indeed,  to  absent  himself  thus  period- 
ically, but  each  time  he  returned  more 
silent  and  morose  than  when  he  went  away. 
My  own  thoughts  were  gloomy  enough  at 
the  period,  and  I  had  little  inclination,  even 
if  it  lay  in  my  power,  to  rouse  him  to  a  more 
talkative  humour." 

For  a  few  moments  the  Outlaw  was 
silent.     Presently — whether   to   beguile   the 
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tediousness  of  the  way,  or  that  these  remin- 
iscences, thus  accidentally  revived,  filled  his 
thoughts  to  overflowing — he  resumed  of  his 
own  accord  : — 

"  It  is  now  four  weary  years,  it  wants 
but  little  of  five,  since  fate  drove  me  from 
the  habitations  of  men,  and  compelled  me  to 
lead  the  secret  and  solitary  life  in  which 
you  found  me.  True,  I  bore  arms  against 
the  cruel  and  unjust  system  under  which  the 
country  has  been  misgoverned,  and  with 
such  effect  that  I  was  excluded  from  the 
Amnesty  which  all  but  the  chief  leaders  of 
'98  were  allowed  to  take  their  share  in. 
I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the  causes  which 
led  me  to  spare  neither  powder  nor  pike. 
Your  countrymen  thought  to  strike  at  me 
through  father,  mother — aye,  and  wife  and 
peaceful  home  ;  and  they  succeeded.  They 
wrung  the  heart  of  the  rebel,  but  they 
nerved  his  arm,  and  strengthened  his  aim. 
But,  enough  !  if  I  were  to  enter  upon  these 
matters,  the  village  of  Rathfarnham  would  see 
my  tale  unfinished." 

"Nay,"  said  I,  unwilling  that  this  slur  on 
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the  men  of  my  country  should  remain  un- 
answered. "I  too  have  heard  of  the  cruel 
and  brutal  atrocities  of  that  period,  per- 
petrated under  the  name  of  martial  law. 
But  I  have  also  heard  that  these  retaliatory 
enormities  are  not  to  be  laid  to  the  door 
of  an  English  soldiery,  but  rather  to  the 
political,  and,  I  grieve  to  add,  still  more 
bitter  sectarian  divisions  which  have  set  your 
countrymen  against  each  other." 

"Be  it  so:  who  divided  us?  But  you 
ask  me  of  my  associates.  During  this 
period  I  had,  at  times,  a  companion — at 
times  I  remained  perfectly  alone.  My  last 
associate  was  a  soldier,  a  deserter,  named 
Douglas — such,  at  least,  was  the  name  he 
chose  to  go  by,  and  the  only  one  I  ever 
heard ;  disguises  were  then  too  common  to 
provoke  remark  or  enquiry — who  fought  by 
my  side  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and,  on  a  succeed- 
ing occasion,  saved  my  life  by  a  device, 
with  which,  in  all  probability,  you  are  already 
acquainted." 

Again  my  guide  paused,  and  walked  some 
paces    in    silence.      In    a   few  moments   he 
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continued,  though,  to  all  appearances,  as 
much  in  obedience  to  the  train  of  his  own 
reminiscences  as  in  reply  to  my  former 
query : — 

"  His  family,  so  I  have  heard  him  men- 
tion, originally  came  from  Scotland,  and 
had  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where, 
indeed,  as  you  are  aware,  the  people  are 
more  Scotch  than  Irish.  A  youthful  freak — 
nothing,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  recent 
events  —  had  led  him  to  enlist ;  he  was 
naturally  of  a  gloomy,  brooding  disposition, 
subject  to  ungovernable  bursts  of  passion. 
He  had  served  for  years  abroad,  and  re- 
turned to  Ireland  with  his  regiment  only 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion. 
What  led  him  to  desert  I  never  heard;  the 
least  allusion  to  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  sullen 
gloom,  or  maniacal  rage.  All  I  learned  of 
him  was  that  he  had  struck  a  serjeant  of  his 
regiment,  immediately  on  which  he  had 
deserted.  This  you  will  say  was  but  an 
unsocial  companion  ;  but  he  showed  a  dis- 
position to  remain  in  the  locality,  and,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  he  had  fought  by 
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my  side  through  the  whole  of  the  Rising  ; 
his  eye  and  ear  were  unerring  in  detecting 
danger,  ambuscade,  or  pursuit ;  and  we 
were  both  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law." 

"  The  tale  runs — I  have  certainly  heard 
some  of  the  particulars  you  refer  to,  on 
previous  occasions — the  tale  runs  that  you 
buried  his  remains  with  your  own  hands 
among  the  mountain  glens  we  have  just  left 
behind  us." 

"I  buried  him  not:  howbeit  it  added  to 
his  chance  of  life— slight  as  that  was — to  let 
the  report  pass.  There  was  breath  in  the 
Dark  Douglas  as  I  bore  him  from  the  burn- 
ing pile ;  and,  left  undisturbed  to  my  care, 
he  might  have  recovered.  But  I  knew  that 
the  redcoats  would  surround  the  glens,  and 
that  strict  search  would  be  made  for  us. 
With  the  dusk  of  evening  I  placed  him  on 
board  a  smack  putting  off  from  yonder  shore 
— to  live  or  die :  it  was  the  best  I  could  do 
for  him,  and  I  fairly  owed  him  my  life.  I 
believe  he  died." 

"  Then  you  heard  to  that  effect  ?  " 
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"I  heard  not,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
Outlaw,  whose  manner  now  assumed  more 
of  reserve  and  abruptness  than  I  had  pre- 
viously witnessed;  such,  indeed,  as  a  man 
who  was  about  to  make  allusion  to  truths, 
for  which  he  expected  neither  sympathy  nor 
acceptance,  might  put  on.  "  I  heard  not. 
Mortal  tongue  told  me  not  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  my  companion ;  yet  am  [  assured  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  you,  an  Englishman, 
who  have  never  dwelt  in  solitudes,  nor 
listened  to  the  voices  which  people  them, 
should  understand  my  confidence  on  this 
point.  Enough,  that  there  are  beings  of 
another  world  who  attend  on  certain  persons, 
and  give  intimation  of  their  approaching 
death,  or  imminent  danger." 

"And  such  a  one  attended  on  this  so- 
called  Black  Douglas?  "  I  said,  careful  to 
repress  all  indications  of  incredulity  from  my 
tone. 

"  Such  a  one,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Out- 
law, given  in  a  manner  which  led  me  to  sup- 
pose that  my  attempt  at  the  credulous  had 
not  been  altogether  successful.      Presently, 
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he  added,  suddenly  halting  on  the  road  in 
the  complete  pre-occupation  of  his  thoughts, 
"  Clearly  as  your  voice  now  sounds  in  my 
ears,  plainly  as  we  now  gaze  face  to  face,  I 
saw  and  heard  the  Banshee  woman  bewail 
the  fate  of  the  Black  Douglas  some  weeks 
before  we  started  on  the  journey  which  had 
so  nearly  ended  in  the  death  of  both  of  us ; 
nay,  he  himself  heard,  for  I  marked  his  dark 
face  whiten,  his  limbs  tremble,  and  he  rushed 
from  the  cave  into  the  wild  wood  around ; 
but  that  I  inferred  not  from,  times  out  of 
number  he  had  done  so  before,  and  had  re- 
turned again ;  and  on  the  present  occasion 
he  returned  after  some  days'  absence.  But  I 
knew  he  was  a  doomed  man.  As  he  lay  on  the 
floor  of  Brien  Kavanagh's  house,  where  we 
had  taken  refuge,  and  the  flames  were  mount- 
ing above  us,  he  made  effort  to  say — so  that, 
I  believe,  he  was  heard  by  the  red-coats 
outside — '  Fly,  Dwyer,  my  hour  is  come.' 
Then,  as  I  stood  irresolute  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames  roaring  around  me,  he  repeated, 
'  My  hour  is  come  ;  a  life  for  a  life,  may  it 
stand  for  me  at  the  final  day!'     That  night, 
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as  I  returned  from  consigning  him  to  the 
care  of  the  owners  of  the  smack,  and  sat  in 
my  lonely  dwelling,  I  heard  the  same  wild 
bursts  of  mourning  and  lamentation ;  and 
many  a  time  and  oft  since,  when  the  night 
is  dark  and  dreary,  and  amid  the  pauses 
of  the  waterfall,  I  still  hear,  at  times,  the 
Banshee  bewailing  the  fate  of  my  last  com- 
panion. But  we  are  now  at  the  village  of 
Rathfarnham.  Knock  once  at  yonder  door, 
the  light  will  then  be  removed.  Knock 
twice  after  that,  and  repeat  to  him  who 
opens  that  you  come  from  the  Glen  of 
Falling  Waters.  You  will  then  be  brought 
to  Robert  Emmet — may  your  business 
prosper  with  the  least  injury  to  the  good 
cause ! ' ' 

In  another  moment,  the  Outlaw  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which 
had  now  completely  set  in ;  and  I  found 
myself  alone  in  a  sequestered  lane,  leading 
off  the  main  street  of  the  village,  and  op- 
posite to  a  single  detached  house,  which  bore 
a  light  in  one  of  its  windows. 

Securing  my  horse  by  the  bridle-rein  to 
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an  upright  post,  I  knocked  at  the  door,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  I  had  just 
received ;  and,  after  a  few  moments'  delay,  I 
beheld  the  light  withdrawn  from  the  window. 
In  obedience  to  my  third  summons,  the  door 
was  opened  half  way,  by  whom  I  could  not 
see,  for  the  hall  lay  in  complete  darkness, 
and,  on  giving  the  watchword,  the  door  was 
further  opened  so  as  to  admit  my  entrance. 
The  time  for  doubt  or  hesitation  had  now 
passed,  and  I  stepped  inside  the  doorway, 
and  followed  my  unseen  guide  as  well  as  the 
darkness  would  permit  me,  through  the  hall, 
and  up  an  equally  obscure  staircase.  On 
the  first  landing,  my  guide  opened  a  door, 
disclosing  a  room  dimly  lit;  and,  on  my 
entering  in  obedience  to  his  intimation  to 
that  effect,  the  door  was  closed  after  me, 
and,  if  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me,  locked. 
I  now  found  myself  standing  in  a  large  half- 
furnished  room,  deriving  its  light  from  a 
single  lamp. 

As  I  stood  somewhat  irresolutely  in  the 
centre  of  this  room,  the  hurrying  of  footsteps 
to  and  fro  struck  upon   my  ear.     Occasion- 
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ally,  too,  a  low  sound  as  of  a  person  en- 
deavouring to  repress  accents  of  pain  was 
heard  from  an  adjoining  room.  At  length, 
the  sounds  were  hushed ;  and  but  that,  now 
and  then,  something  like  the  incoherent 
murmurings  of  a  wandering  mind  were 
audible,  all  was  silent. 

I  was  about  to  approach  the  door  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  I  was  in 
reality  a  prisoner,  when  a  step  sounded  behind 
me  in  the  room,  of  which  I  myself  had  been, 
to  all  appearances,  the  only  occupant ;  on 
turning  round,  I  beheld  a  young  man 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  where  I 
had  so  lately  stood  myself.  I  had  observed 
no  door,  nor  aperture  opened,  nor  were  any 
means  apparent  whereby  this  person  had 
gained  ingress  into  the  room.  In  dress, 
manner,  and  appearance,  he  corresponded 
in  all  points  with  the  young  man  whom  I 
had  seen  in  the  Outlaw's  cave  in  the  Glen  of 
Falling  Waters,  even  to  the  heavy,  travel- 
stained  riding  boots  and  whip ;  nor  could  I 
have  the  least  doubt  that  I  was  now  face  to 
face  with  Robert  Emmet. 

vol.  ii.  14 


CHAPTER  XL 

AN        INTERVIEW. 

IN  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
I  had  sought  this  interview,  and  the  con- 
ditions— tacit  indeed,  though  equally  binding 
in  honour — on  which  I  had  obtained  it,  it 
evidently  lay  not  within  my  province  to 
make  remark  or  comment  on  anything 
which  I  saw  around  me,  however  strange  or 
unaccountable.  Repressing,  therefore,  a 
gesture  of  surprise  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  the  person  I  was  in  search  of  now 
stood  before  me,  I  was  proceeding  to  explain 
the  nature  of  my  business,  when  he  himself 
spoke,  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
some  late  excitement. 

"  I  know;   Dwyer  has  informed  us  of  all. 
You    seek   a   conference   with   your   cousin 
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Leslie  Featherstone,  on  family  and  private 
matters?  " 

I  inclined  my  head  in  token  of  my  assent 
to  his  words — the  language  of  the  Outlaw 
had,  of  course,  prepared  me  for  this  implied 
admission,  that  my  relative  had  indeed  re- 
turned to  his  native  land.  A  shade  of 
hesitation  and  perplexity  passed  over  his 
countenance  ere  he  again  spoke. 

"  I  regret  that  an  accident — a  slight  one, 
I  assure  you — has  just  happened  to  your 
relative.  We  rode  here  but  now,  to  keep 
this  appointment  with  you,"  and  he  glanced 
at  his  travel-stained  habiliments  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  words.  "  Your  cousin's  horse 
stumbled  in  the  darkness,  and  threw  him. 
The  fall  is  not  a  dangerous  one,  but  it  may 
incapacitate  him  from  action  for  some  time. 
In  a  word,  his  arm  is  broken — nothing  more, 
if  we  except  a  scratch  or  two." 

Naturally  alarmed  as  I  felt  at  the  first 
words  of  this  communication,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  sense  of  re-assurance, 
of  escape  from  a  most  embarrassing  perplex- 
ity, which  his  latter  explanation  now  afforded 
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me.  In  truth,  the  temporary  incapacity  of 
my  cousin  from  taking  share  in  whatever 
work  was  now  in  hand  could  not  but  strike 
me  as  a  solution  of  our  difficulties,  the  more 
welcome  as  the  more  unhoped-for.  From 
all  I  had  previously  heard  and  seen,  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  dangerous  and  secret  organization 
was  on  foot,  which  at  any  moment  might 
break  out  into  open  acts  of  rebellion.  Nor, 
spite  of  my  hopes,  was  I  at  all  certain  that 
the  family  and  domestic  reasons — weighty 
as  they  undoubtedly  were — which  I  could 
bring  forward,  would  deter  Leslie  Feather- 
stone  from  following  with  his  friends  in  the 
course  upon  which  they  had  entered.  Let 
the  reader,  therefore,  imagine  with  what 
feelings  of  internal  satisfaction  I  heard  that 
my  cousin,  while  in  no  absolute  danger  from 
his  accident,  would  be  unable  to  play  any 
part  in  those  proceedings  for  some  months 
to  come.  Ere  that  period  had  elapsed,  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  peril  would  be 
past,  or  stronger  means  than  my  own  un- 
assisted aid  brought  to  bear.     At  present, 
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the  impulsive,  impetuous,  chivalric  Leslie 
Featherstone,  chained  to  a  bed  of  illness — 
and  that  illness  of  no  very  alarming  cha- 
racter—  appeared  to  me  the  first  and  most 
important  step  toward  securing  his  safety ; 
whatever  other  movements  his  situation, 
amongst  so  dangerous  companions,  might 
now  urgently  demand. 

"  My  cousin,  I  have  heard,"  said  I,  de- 
sirous to  hide  all  external  exhibition  of  this 
satisfaction,  ''was  not  wont  to  be  so  indiffe- 
rent a  horseman  ?  ' ' 

"Truly,  quite  the  contrary.  He  and  I, 
times  beyond  number,  have  ridden  over 
these  same  townlands  on  which  we  now 
stand,  to  the  music  of  hound  and  horn,  and 
no  man  saw  Leslie  Featherstone  last  in  the 
chase."  And  a  shade  of  sadness — I  might 
say,  perhaps,  of  indecision — appeared  to  me 
to  flit  for  a  moment  across  the  features  of  the 
young  man  who  spoke. 

"  The  night  is  dark — possibly,  your  road 
bad  I"  I  exclaimed,  anxious  to  All  up  a 
pause.  In  truth,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  we  now  met,  there  was 
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but  one  set  of  subjects — those  immediately 
affecting  my  cousin  Leslie — which  I  could 
regard  as  common  ground,  or  which  I  might 
not  violate  the  conditions  of  my  interview 
by  entering  upon  ;  and  to  these  we  were 
now  obliged  by  common  consent  to  adhere. 

"  Both  night  and  way  might  be  better. 
But  your  cousin's  bridle-hand  had  lost  its 
cunning  ere  we  experienced  either :  and,  he 
has  told  me,  in  a  peculiar  and  strange  man- 
ner. On  leaving  these  shores — so  his  tale 
runs — which  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
do  under  cover  of  night,  he  was  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  waylaid  by  a  person,  with 
whose  appearance  he  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted, receiving  a  flesh-wound  in  the 
arm.  The  wound  has  long  since  healed  ; 
but  he  has  never  regained  the  full  strength 
of  his  arm,  mainly,  indeed,  from  the  indif- 
ferent medical  services  he  could  receive  on 
board  the  French  corvette  which  took  him 
off  the  coast :  for — perhaps  you  are  aware — 
your  relative,  having  outstaid  the  period 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Government  to  leave 
his  native  land,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
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to  foreign  aid.  On  his  horse,  therefore,  on 
the  present  occasion,  unexpectedly  making  a 
false  step — startled,  indeed,  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  rocket  shooting  up  from  the 
city  below  us — his  arm  lacked  strength  to 
raise  the  animal  again,  and  both  horse  and 
rider  came  to  the  ground.  The  horse, 
which  had  sustained  more  irrecoverable  in 
juries,  we  were  obliged  to  despatch,  but  rest 
and  proper  surgical  aid  are  all  that  our 
companion  stands  in  need  of.  Under  these 
unforeseen  circumstances,  the  question  arises, 
What  course  is  most  desirable  in  your 
cousin's  present  situation?  and  it  relieves 
me  from  much  embarrassment  that  I  am 
able  to  consult  with  so  near  a  relative.  Here, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  declare,  he 
is  surrounded  by  companions  from  whom  he 
may  expect  all  the  attention  in  their  power, 
and  who  are  now  fully  prepared,  at  all 
hazards  —  even  to  the  hopes  they  most 
cherish — to  interpose  life  and  limb  between 
your  cousin  and  any  danger  which  may 
approach.  But,  I  may  not  disguise  from 
you,  we  cannot  at  all  times  depend  upon  the 
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services  of  a  surgeon  (by  great  good  fortune 
we  did  obtain  one  who  has  just  now  set  the 
arm),  and  it  would  be  a  selfish  excess  of 
caution  to  conceal  from  you  that  our  safety, 
at  times,  depends  upon  quick  and  prompt 
movement,  and  the  free  use  of  head  and 
limb.  Shortly  after  the  occurrence — indeed, 
ere  we  reached  the  house — we  met,  as  I  have 
said,  a  most  eminent  medical  man,  who 
readily  returned  with  us,  and  rendered  his 
professional  aid,  though,  so  complicated  was 
the  fracture,  that  he  was  obliged  to  place 
his  patient  under  the  influence  of  an  opiate.' ' 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  young  man  be- 
fore me  paused  for  a  moment ;  presently, 
however,  and  before  I  could  find  time  for 
reply,  he  added  : — 

"  These  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  first  meet  your  relative,  Mr.  Featherstone ; 
and  I  regret  they  are  not  of  a  more  agree- 
able character.  Use  us  in  his  service  as  you 
may  see  fit." 

My  thoughts,  it  will  be  readily  surmised, 
were  not  idle  during  the  foregoing  explana- 
tion.    The  house  in  which  I  now  found  my 
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cousin  I  could  not  but  regard  as  eminently 
perilous  for  his  residence  ;  the  designs  of 
its  inmates,  or,  at  least,  frequenters,  being 
alone  sufficient  to  fasten  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity upon  him,  setting  all  other  consider- 
ations aside.  But  whither,  and  in  what 
manner,  was  he  to  be  removed  to  more  safe 
and  suitable  quarters  ?  The  residence  of  my 
uncle  naturally  suggested  itself  to  me  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  and  even 
risks,  which  might  attend  the  taking  into  our 
councils  a  person  of  Allen  Featherstone's 
impracticable  disposition  (one  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  of  expediency), 
yet  the  very  emergency  of  our  case  might 
justify  even  that  step.  Or,  indeed,  it  lay 
not  wholly  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  to 
conceal  my  cousin  (without  my  uncle's  know- 
ledge) in  some  portion  of  the  large  unoc- 
cupied wing  of  Ravensdale  House.  But, 
should  it  reach  the  ears  of  the  authorities 
that  Leslie  Featherstone  had  returned  to  his 
native  land  (and  the  return  of  his  companion 
and  fellow-exile  might,  in  itself,  give  rise  to 
the  inference),  I  could  not  doubt  that  sus- 
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picion  would  fall  on  the  family  residence, 
and  that  the  house  itself  would  be  efficiently 
searched  from  cellar  to  garret. 

Turning  from  these  doubtful  resources, 
my  thoughts  involuntarily  took  the  direction 
of  Tinnaheely  Lodge.  Captain  Ogleby,  I 
was  quite  aware,  had  little  sympathy  with 
such  movements  as  I  had  now  but  too  good 
reason  for  suspecting  to  be  on  foot.  Nor 
could  I  regard  it  as  aught  but  uncongenial 
to  his  feelings  to  be  brought  into  complicity, 
however  indirect,  with  them.  Yet  I  had 
ever  found  him  friendly — willing  to  give 
expediency  its  due  weight — and  not  destitute 
of  a  certain  chivalric  dash,  where  his  aid 
might  avail  those  to  whom  he  had  accorded 
his  friendship  ;  while  his  known  loyalty 
would  render  his  residence  free  from  all 
suspicion.  True ;  the  way  thither  was  long, 
but  lonely  and  retired;  under  shelter  of 
night,  the  task  of  conveying  a  letter  across 
the  hills  seemed  feasible  enough,  without 
detection.  Miss  Ogleby,  I  could  have  no 
doubt,  possessed  all  the  requisite  qualities  of 
a  good  nurse ;    and  the  natural  kindliness 
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which  I  had  already  discovered  in  her  assured 
me  that  it  would  be  no  impossible  task  to 
enlist  these  qualities  in  our  service. 

These  thoughts  passed  more  rapidly 
through  my  mind  than  I  am  now  able  to 
give  expression  to  them.  On  arriving  at 
this  stage  of  them,  I  was  about  to  address 
my  companion,  when  he  intimated  that  a 
view  of  our  patient  might  further  facilitate 
our  plans.  On  my  giving  a  ready  assent  to 
this  proposition,  he  touched  a  concealed 
spring  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  apartment ; 
and  an  aperture,  sufficient  to  admit  one 
person  at  a  time,  disclosed  itself.  Entering 
this,  my  companion  led  the  way;  and,  on 
my  following — not  without  a  certain  nervous 
feeling  (who  has  ever  approached  the  bed 
of  pain  or  sickness,  ignorant  of  its  real 
extent,  without  some  such  sensations !) — I 
found  myself,  after  a  few  paces,  in  another 
room. 

This  room  was  lit,  though  even  more  dimly 
than  the  former  one,  by  means  of  a  single 
small  lamp,  placed  on  the  mantelpiece ;  by 
the  aid  of  which,  I,  at  length,  discovered  a 
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small  truckle-bed,  placed  in  one  corner. 
Other  articles  of  furniture  the  room  scarce 
contained :  in  truth,  the  whole  house,  as  far 
as  my  inspection  extended  during  the  course 
of  my  visit,  appeared  to  possess  nothing  be- 
yond the  most  indispensable  articles,  and 
these  in  scant  supply ;  conveying  an  impres- 
sion that  the  building  was  occupied  for  a 
purely  temporary  purpose,  and  by  inmates 
whose  business  and  occupation  rendered 
them  indifferent  to  all  comfort,  or  appear- 
ance of  comfort.  Beside  this  bed,  sat  an 
attendant  whose  garb  and  appearance  be- 
tokened her  half  peasant,  half  domestic 
servant.  On  our  entrance,  she  placed  her 
finger  on  her  lip,  and  I  was  not  long  in 
finding  that  the  occupant  of  this  rude  couch 
had  fallen  into  a  deep  slumber ;  doubtless, 
the  effect  of  the  narcotic  which  had  been 
administered. 

My  cousin,  I  now  observed,  possessed  his 
full  share  of  the  family  features  ;  indeed, 
without  any  information  to  that  effect,  I 
should  be  strongly  minded  to  set  him  down 
as  a  Featherstone   from  these  traits  alone. 
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A  fair  and  open  forehead  was  further  set  off 
by  masses  of  clustering  brown  hair  ;  the  eyes 
were  now  closed  in  slumber ;  but,  even  with- 
out their  aid,  the  countenance  bespoke 
frankness,  impulse,  and  a  certain  air  of 
ingenuousness.  Involuntarily,  the  words  of 
Constance  and  my  uncle  recurred  to  me, 
and,  looking  thus  down  on  my  relative's 
face,  I  could  fully  understand  the  faith  of  the 
one  and  the  strong  belief  of  the  other,  in  his 
freedom  from  connexion  with  the  dark  charge 
which  rested  upon  his  father's  house.  It 
may  be  that  some  portion  of  my  nervousness 
on  entering  the  room  had  its  source  in  half- 
conscious  considerations  on  this  head.  So 
little  doubt  do  we  entertain  of  our  natural 
and  instinctive  skill  in  the  phrenological  art, 
that  we  regard  an  interview  face  to  face  with 
an  accused,  or  suspected  person — and  in 
unguarded  moments  like  the  present — as  the 
shortest,  perhaps  the  most  decisive  test. 
That  test  I  had  now  obtained ;  and  it  was 
eminently  in  my  cousin's  favour.  In  age, 
he  was  some  years  my  senior.  A  single  spot 
of  red  on  either  cheek  attested  the  presence 
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of  fever ;  though,  in  other  respects,  his  sleep 
appeared  calm  and  tranquil. 

"The  doctor,  Masther  Robert,"  said,  in 
low  accents,  the  attendant  who  sat  by  his 
side,  "told  me  he  was  on  no  account  to  be 
disturbed." 

"Right!  Anne,"  was  the  reply  of  him 
whom  she  addressed;  "he  shall  be  obeyed. 
When  he  wakes,  acquaint  us  at  once  with 
the  fact." 

Having  retraced  our  way  to  the  outer 
room,  I  intimated  to  my  conductor  that  I 
considered  my  duty  to  my  relative  advised  a 
removal,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted, 
to  a  place  more  suited  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  case. 

"As  you  will,"  was  his  reply,  "  my  own 
judgment  goes  with  you ;  as  it  also  acquits 
me  of  all  considerations,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, but  those  conducive  to  my  friend's 
interest.  I  may  not  conceal  from  you  that  this 
accident  happens  most  inopportunely.  But 
— and  my  companions  had  already  arrived 
at  this  determination  before  your  arrival — 
we  are  willing  (lest  aught  should  wear  the 
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least  appearance  of  desertion)  to  postpone 
every  consideration  to  the  more  pressing 
requirements  of  your  relative.  It  is  for  you, 
Mr.  Feathers  tone,  his  near  kinsman,  to 
decide  whether  you  leave  him  to  our  care, 
or  take  him  under  your  own.  In  happier 
and  more  fortunate  days,  should  they  in- 
deed arrive,  I  hope  to  meet  his  relatives 
under  less  embarrassing  circumstances." 

I  bowed  my  head,  repeating  the  wish 
which  I  had  previously  expressed.  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  with  a  view  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  the  removal 
of  my  cousin  necessitated — indeed,  my  hand 
was  already  upon  the  handle  of  the  door — 
when  these  latter  words  of  this  young  man 
were  spoken.  They  were  scarcely  of  a 
nature  to  warrant  me  in  breaking  through 
the  boundaries  which  had  hitherto  strictly 
confined  our  conference  to  the  immediate 
matter  of  my  interview.  But  now — possibly, 
under  the  spell  of  the  courteous  manner  and 
highly  interesting  address  of  him  who 
uttered  them — I  paused,  hesitated,  and 
finally,  without  very  well  calculating  my 
words,  spoke : — 
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"The  conditions  under  which  I  entered 
this  house  preclude  me  from  making  any 
enquiry  into  your  more  private  affairs,  or  in 
divulging  any  secrets  which  might  come  to 
my  knowledge  thereby,  though,  believe  me 
(and  it  is  a  right  which  I  have  strictly  re- 
served to  myself),  any  information,  other- 
wise obtained,  of  designs  to  overturn  the 
government  of  this  country,  would  most 
assuredly  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
proper  authorities  by  me.  But,  pardon  my 
frankness,  have  you  weighed  —  have  you 
maturely  calculated  the  full  consequences  of 
a  step  in  this  direction  ?  Four  short  years 
ago,  we  beheld  a  widespread  and  open 
insurrection  crushed  in  this  land  (with  what 
suffering  to  her  people  is  best  known  to  your 
own  countrymen),  and  this,  when  the  sister 
country  had  a  most  huge  foreign  war  on  her 
hands,  waged  by  the  most  consummate 
general  of  this — possibly  of  any  another  age. 
Now,  this  Peace  leaves  England  at  liberty  to 
turn  the  whole  force  of  armies  and  council- 
boards — of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  on  in- 
ternal  disaffection    or   outbreak  —  and,    be 
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assured,  she  will  never  part,  without  the  last 
struggle,  with  this,  the  most  valuable  jewel 
in  her  crown,  the  most  absolutely  essential 
portion,  would  she  maintain  her  existence  as 
a  European  State.  Are  you  prepared  for 
such  struggle  ?  have  you  fully  reckoned  the 
cost  of  defeat  to  yourself,  to  your  com- 
panions, to  the  country  you  would  serve  ?  " 

I  paused,  partly  from  lack  of  breath.  In- 
tending to  limit  myself  to  the  merest  word 
of  warning  (indeed,  my  purpose,  on  entering 
the  house,  had  been  to  confine  myself  most 
strictly  to  my  cousin's  personal  and  domestic 
affairs),  I  now  found  myself,  pretty  much 
after  my  usual  custom,  launched  on  the  full 
tide  of  my  own  eloquence.  The  person 
whom  I  addressed  made  no  effort  to  stop 
me.  Nay,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  his 
desire  to  hear  me  to  an  end,  possibly,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  what  sympathy  from  outside 
such  a  movement  might  claim  ;  for  though 
his  features,  once  or  twice,  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  dissent  to  allusions  of  mine,  he  quickly 
repressed  the  symptoms  without  interrupting 
me.     When  my  words  no  longer  sounded  in 
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his  ears,  he  essayed  to  reply  to  them  in  a 
few  quiet,  I  might  almost  say,  evasive  sen- 
tences. He,  too,  however,  gradually  seemed 
to  yield  to  his  theme.  Instead  of  the 
stationary  position  which  he  had  maintained 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  while  I  spoke,  he 
came,  at  last,  to  traverse  its  entire  length 
from  end  to  end.  His  countenance  became 
fairly  aglow  with  the  fire  from  within.  As 
he  threw  back  the  long  masses  of  hair — the 
fashion  of  the  day — from  a  high  and  clear 
forehead,  and  moved  his  limbs  in  a  natural 
correspondence  and  emphasis  of  his  words,  I 
could  not  doubt  that  I  gazed  on  an  earnest 
and  pure-minded  lover  of  his  country,  how- 
ever misjudging  my  own  principles  obliged 
me  to  regard  him. 

1  'You  say,"  so  ran  his  words,  "that  this 
Peace  leaves  England  at  liberty  to  turn  her 
attention  to  the  internal  affairs  of  her  own 
kingdom.  Alone  of  all  men,  are  you  igno- 
rant of  the  hollow  nature  of  the  Treaty 
which  was  signed  some  months  ago  ?  Your 
country  has  not  yet  withdrawn  her  troops, 
one  of  the  most  express  stipulations  of  that 
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treaty.      The  northern    seaports   of  France 
resound  with   the    preparation    of  gunboat, 
transport,   and    naval   stores ;    and,   confess 
yourself,  every  hill-top  in  England  bears  its 
pile  of  brushwood,  which  is  to  give  notice  of 
the   great  French   invasion.       Signs    these, 
call   you    them,    that    British    soldier    and 
British    statesman    may   now    employ    their 
leisure   to  trample  out  internal  discontent  ? 
Here  is  a  statement  of  the  First  Consul,  that 
half  a  million  of  men  are  now  fully  equipped 
and  under  arms   in  France ;    sounds  that  as 
if  England's   hands  were  to    be    empty  of 
foreign    affairs   for    some    time    to    come  ? 
Here    is    a    message    from    the    King    of 
England  himself  to  his  faithful  Commons, 
declaring    that,    in    sight    of    these    great 
military  and   naval   preparations  of  France 
and    Holland,    additional    measures  of  pre- 
caution   are    necessary    for    the    safety    of 
his  dominions — reads  that  as  an  assurance 
of  confidence    in    this    mere    suspension    of 
active  hostilities,  for,  in  sooth,  it  is  nothing 
more  ?     Indeed,  you  must  have  led  a  singu- 
larly retired  life  for  the  last  few  weeks,  or 
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you  should  know  that  the  first  blast  of  the 
coming  storm  has  been  hourly  expected 
during  that  period.  Nay,  I  divulge  no 
secret,  I  make  you  participate  in  no  treason- 
able intelligence,  when  I  inform  you  that  I 
myself,  within  the  present  hour,  received  in- 
formation that  war  has  been  actually  declared 
— it  is  already  known  in  the  city  which  lies 
below  us,  and  the  morning  newspapers  will 
convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  You 
have  heard  that  England's  difficulty  is 
Ireland's  opportunity,  shame  on  the  injustice 
and  cruel  wrong,  which  cause  my  country- 
men to  look  to  such  an  occasion !  But 
enough  !  for  your  expressions  of  solicitude 
(I  may  not  call  it  sympathy)  on  my  behalf, 
accept  my  thanks ;  in  all  points,  our  treat- 
ment has  not  left  us  dead  to  the  more 
generous  and  chivalric  promptings  of  nature. 
Farewell !  be  thankful  for  the  accident  of 
your  birth,  which  protects  you  from  the  sting 
of  a  dependence  most  cruelly  abused,  and 
learn  to  regard  with  allowance  those  into 
whose  breasts  this  sense  of  wrong  has  sunk 
now  too  deep  for  eradication.     It  may  be 
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that  I,  too,  have  my  moments  of  anxiety,  of 
retrospection,  if  you  will :  who  is  free  from 
all  conflicting  ties? — enough  that  love  of 
country  should  be  the  greatest — and  shall  be 
with  me." 

I  heard  the  speaker  to  an  end  in  silence. 
His  words  appeared  to  invite  no  comment, 
nor  had  I  any  to  offer.  If  his  concluding 
sentences  gave  indication  that  what  I  was 
bound  to  consider  as  better  counsels,  were 
not  entirely  absent  from  his  mind,  these 
manifestly  would  be  best  left  to  their  own 
action.  Thus  we  parted — I  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  my  cousin's  re- 
moval, and  he,  doubtless,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  intention. 

As  I  issued  from  the  house,  the  door  was 
closed  behind  me  ;  and  I  mounted  my  horse 
in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night.  It 
was  with  considerable  satisfaction  I  found 
the  animal  to  move  briskly  enough  at  my 
bidding.  It  was  desirable — nay,  necessary, 
that  I  should  acquaint  Captain  Ogleby  with 
the  inmate,  on  whose  behalf  I  was  about  to 
make  so  severe  trial  of  his  hospitality  and 
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friendship — a  course  which  entailed  a  ride 
back  through  the  mountainous  district  I  had 
so  lately  traversed. 

As  I  took  my  way  down  the  lane,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  on  the  main  road  of  the 
village,  I  became  conscious  that  I  was 
watched,  and  my  movements  followed  at  a 
distance,  by  another  horseman.  Presently, 
he  approached ;  and  deliberately  crossed  my 
path.  I  stopped;  placed  my  pistols  more 
under  my  hand,  and  then  hailed  this  mid- 
night obstructor  of  my  way.  To  my  perfect 
reassurance — though  not  without  surprise — 
the  Milesian  accents  of  Patsy,  Captain 
Ogleby's  elderly  "  boy,"  responded  to  my 
summons. 

' '  It's  myself,  Misther  Frank  ;  ye' 11  meet 
the  Masther  himself  at  the  head  of  the  lane." 

But  a  second  horseman  now  appeared  in 
sight,  advancing  down  the  narrow  road  ;  and, 
presently,  Captain  Ogleby  stood  by  me. 

"  There  appears  to  have  been  no  need  of  our 
assistance,  after  all  ?  "  were  his  words  ;  "but, 
having  returned  Miss  Warden  to  her  father's 
care,  and  thus  finding  myself  not  many  miles 
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from  the  place  of  your  meeting  with  your 
mountain  entertainer,  my  mind  misgave  me 
for  your  safety  ;  and  I  wended  my  way 
cautiously  to  the  cross-roads  of  Killbawn. 
Once  there,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
your  path  thither." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  alarm  of  my 
friend  on  my  behalf — though  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  kindness  of  the  act.  So 
little  was  there  of  the  assassin  or  waylayer 
in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  person 
whom  I  had  just  left,  that  the  idea  whether 
he  was  at  all  fitted  by  nature  for  the  bold 
and  daring  enterprise  with  which  his  name 
has  since  been  coupled,  was  the  one  most 
likely  to  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
However,  the  Captain's  appearance  was  now 
most  timely  and  opportune ;  saving  me  a 
long  ride  when  other  matters  pressed,  and 
enabling  me,  at  once,  to  learn  how  far  I 
might  reckon  on  his  further  co-operation. 

Briefly,  I  laid  my  case  before  him. 

"  Plague  take  it !  The  circumstances  are 
indeed  awkward  ;  and  I  mislike  me  the  office. 
No  doubt,  the  Lodge,  as  you  urge,  is  the 
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safest  and  most  suitable  retreat  for  your 
relative  that  offers :  as  soon  as  his  injuries 
permit,  we  must  get  him  out  of  the  country. 
So !  mouthing  will  not  mend  the  matter — 
the  Lodge  be  it,  then.  Patsy  is  a  native  of 
this  same  village  of  Rathfarnham,  or  of 
some  adjoining  townland,  and  can,  doubtless, 
procure  us  four  strapping  cousins,  of  the 
tenth  or  twentieth  remove,  to  transport  your 
relative  across  these  mountain  fastnesses. 
We  have  only  to  inform  them  he  is  a  political 
offender  to  ensure  their  inviolable  secresy. 
In  the  meantime,  I  suppose  I  had  better  push 
ahead,  and  prepare  the  Lodge  for  his  recep- 
tion. A  little  farther  on  is  a  tolerable  road- 
side inn,  where,  I  doubt  not,  I  can  procure 
bait  and  some  hours'  rest  for  my  nag ;  and 
where  you  can  remain,  and  perfect  your 
arrangements." 

In  a  few  moments,  we  reached  the  hostelry 
alluded  to ;  where  the  Captain,  having  pro- 
cured refreshment  for  man  and  horse,  and 
having  tarried  until  midnight,  departed  on 
his  nag.  I,  too,  was  not  idle,  and,  aided  by 
Patsy,    who    remained    behind    his   master, 
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brought  all  my  arrangements  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  following  evening. 

No  sooner  did  the  shades  of  night  permit 
than  we  placed  my  new-found  relative  on  a 
litter,  constructed  rudely,  but  not  without  a 
view  to  the  comfort  and  ease  of  the  patient ; 
and,  myself  heading  the  small  procession, 
left  the  village  of  Rathfarnham  behind  us. 
Soon  its  lights,  twinkling  in  the  distance, 
gradually  became  fainter  and  fainter,  as  we 
mounted  higher  up  the  mountain  slope. 
Presently,  we  reached  the  culminating  ridge, 
and  found  ourselves  among  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Wicklow  Mountains. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

HOW    OFT    HAS    THE    BANSHEE    CRIED  ! 

THE  feverish  symptoms  had  been  on  the 
increase  with  our  patient  during  the 
day;  and  now,  in  the  course  of  our  uphill 
journey,  I  found  him  at  times  slightly  de- 
lirious as  I  approached  the  litter  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  a  cooling  draught, 
or  of  easing  his  position.  Only  once,  on  his 
awaking  from  the  deep  sleep  in  which  I  had 
first  discovered  him,  was  I  able  to  make 
myself  known  to  him,  and  to  explain  the 
object  of  the  preparations  which  he  saw 
around  him.  But  now — whether  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  progress  of  the  fever, 
or  by  reason  of  the  motion,  all  recognition 
had  ceased,  and  his  mind  was  evidently 
wandering  far  from  the  persons  and  scenes 
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about  him.  Now,  he  spoke  of  his  early  col- 
lege days ;  anon,  his  thoughts  dwelt  among 
the  events  immediately  preceding  his  depar- 
ture from  his  native  land  ;  at  times,  a  broken 
scrap  of  provincial  French,  and  even  a  line 
of  a  French  provincial  chansonnette,  attested 
that  he  again  strayed  in  imagination  through 
the  vineyards  and  olive-groves  of  that  sunny 
clime.  Was  it  from  any  latent  doubts  in  my 
phrenological  skill,  as  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  I  heard  him  approach 
those  scenes  enacted  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ravens  with  somewhat  of  an  apprehensive 
feeling  ?  All  confessions  of  a  political  nature, 
the  Captain  had  assured  me,  were  perfectly 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  "  the  boy  "  Patsy  and 
his  four  stalwart  kinsmen ;  but  could  the 
same  be  asserted  of  them  as  regarded  revela- 
tions of  a  criminal  character,  or  wearing  the 
appearance  of  a  criminal  character  ? 

Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  actually 
occurred.  The  ill-starred  Marley's  name 
was  indeed  repeated  by  him,  as  also  that  of 
my  cousin  Constance  ;  and,  now  and  again, 
a  muttered  word,  his  accelerated  breathing, 
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and  even  muscular  movement  of  the  limbs, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  rehearsal  of  some 
struggle.  But,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  nature  of  this  latter,  no  clue  escaped 
which  could  in  the  least  affix  guilt  to  the 
sick  man,  or  even  any  connection  between 
Marley  Featherstone  and  this  latter  repre- 
sentation or  re-enacting,  if  it  was  to  be  so 
viewed,  of  some  past  event.  My  mind,  of 
course,  naturally  sought  for  explanation  for 
this  last  phase  of  these  feverish  wanderings 
in  the  few  words  of  his  fellow-collegian  and 
companion  in  exile;  wherein  he  accounted 
for  my  cousin  Leslie's  diminished  skill  in 
horsemanship.  But  the  suggestion  thus 
thrown  out  was  too  vague ;  and  the  task 
ended  in  mere  aimless  conjecture. 

As  the  completion  of  our  journey  within 
the  arrival  of  day-break  was,  under  our 
circumstances,  a  matter  of  sheer  impossibility, 
and  I  was  unwilling — for  obvious  reasons — 
that  it  should  be  conducted  in  the  light  of 
open  day,  the  selection  of  an  immediate 
halting-place  became  necessary.  None  more 
suitable,  in  point  of  distance  and  security, 
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presented  itself  to  my  mind  than  the  cavern 
of  the  Outlaw,  should  it  still  remain  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  had  last  beheld  it; 
and  I  looked  forward  with  some  anxiety  to 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  case.  We  had 
emerged  from  the  village  of  Rathfarnham 
with  the  earliest  indication  of  declining  day, 
and,  thanks  to  our  lusty  attendants,  I  had 
every  hope  of  reaching  the  Valley  of  the 
Waterfall  a  considerable  time  before  mid- 
night, which  I  was  most  anxious  to  do, 
inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  which 
we  traversed  rendered  the  darker  hours  of 
the  night  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
for  our  charge. 

Nor  did  my  hopes  deceive  me.  It  lacked 
more  than  an  hour  of  midnight  as  the  sound 
of  the  falling  waters  struck  on  our  ears  ; 
and,  in  a  few  moments  more,  we  had  passed 
up  the  small  brook,  which,  having  spent  its 
chief  fury  over  the  precipice  down  which  it 
fell,  now  wended  its  course  through  the 
valley,  or  glen,  in  more  sober  movement. 
I  found  the  cavern  just  as  I  had  left  it ;  nor 
was   it   long    until    we    had    conveyed    our 
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burden  safely  within  its  shelter,  kindled  a 
fire  on  the  hearth,  and  made  our  preparations 
for  a  meal,  the  materials  for  which,  in  com- 
mon with  the  requisites  for  our  patient,  we 
had  supplied  ourselves  with  on  starting. 
Whether  worn  out  by  fatigue,  or  that  the 
cessation  of  motion  brought  some  relief  to 
my  relative,  he  fell  into  the  most  easy  sleep 
he  had  yet  obtained  soon  after  we  had 
placed  him  on  a  heather  couch,  in  that  inner 
portion  of  the  cavern  into  which  I  have  more 
than  once  introduced  the  reader  in  the 
course  of  these  pages ;  and,  paying  occa- 
sional visits,  by  self  or  by  deputy,  to  his 
bedside  to  watch  the  progress  he  was  making, 
I  and  my  followers  took  up  our  position  in 
the  outer  or  larger  portion. 

After  my  humble  companions  had  re- 
cruited the  inner  man,  with  apparent  relish, 
by  the  aid  of  the  simple  fare  which  it  was  in 
my  power  to  offer  them,  they  were  not  long 
in  obeying  my  further  instructions  to  snatch 
a  few  hours'  repose,  arranging  themselves 
in  various  recumbent  positions  throughout 
the  cavern.     The  inner  chamber  I  had  re- 
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served  for  my  own  hours  of  rest,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  less  probability  of  any 
unfavourable  turn  in  Leslie's  condition  es- 
caping observation ;  in  the  meantime,  his 
sleep  continuing  unbroken,  I  remained  sitting 
over  the  decreasing  embers  of  the  fire,  while 
the  more  stirring  incidents  of  the  last  few 
days  passed  mentally  in  review  before  me. 
Now,  my  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  slight,  but 
active  and  well-knit  figure,  the  suddenly 
animated  countenance,  and  earnest  declama- 
tion of  the  singular  young  man  from  whom 
I  had  so  lately  parted.  Would  the  dictates 
of  prudence — so  ran  my  train  of  thought — 
or  social  tie,  turn  him  from  the  course  on 
which  he  was  now  but  too  plainly  embark- 
ing ?  He  spoke  of  such  ties — of  a  mother, 
of  kindred,  of — but  the  sentence  had  not 
been  completed,  and  I  was  left  to  conjecture 
in  supplying  that  image  which,  with  those  ot 
his  own  domestic  circle,  now  stood  between 
him  and  what  I  could  not  help  regarding  as 
certain  destruction  to  himself,  if  his  plans 
failed  ;  anarchy  to  the  country  he  appeared  so 
desirous  to  save,  if  they  obtained  temporary 
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success.  But,  in  sooth,  my  thoughts  had 
not  far  to  roam  in  search  of  a  name  to 
complete  this  interrupted  sentence ;  and  my 
cousin  Constance's  own  words  had  pointed 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  to  travel. 
"  Heaven  knows  !  "  (how  vividly  could  I  call 
to  mind  her  uplifted  hands  and  streaming 
eyes  as  she  had  given  utterance  to  the 
thought)  "  Heaven  knows  how  truly  my 
heart  bleeds  for  my  dear  friend,  if  it  be 
indeed  that  she  has  placed  her  affections  in 
so  dangerous  a  keeping  !  "  For  what  fate, 
then,  was  this  most  interesting  young  lady 
reserved?  A  melancholy  shade,  I  had  already 
observed,  mingled  itself  even  with  her  most 
engaging  moments  of  playful  relaxation. 
Nor  could  I  doubt  that  the  pure  life  and 
simplicity  of  mind  (facts  on  which  all  his 
contemporaries  were  so  singularly  unanimous) 
of  her  young  hero  would  help  of  themselves 
to  render  more  undying  the  bond  of  affection, 
supposing  my  cousin's  intimation  on  this 
head  to  be  well  founded  :  and  what  woman's 
eyes  were  ever  deceived  on  such  a  point? 
Thus    truly    loving,    what    a    destiny    was 
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hers,  placing  her  hopes  on  one  over 
whom  the  executioner's  axe  hung  at  the 
present  moment,  suspended  by  a  single 
thread  ! 

From  these  thoughts,  my  mind  reverted  to 
my  own  more  domestic  relations.  The  acci- 
dent which  had  befallen  my  cousin  Leslie 
would,  I  could  have  no  doubt,  assume  a 
favourable  progress  towards  recovery,  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  the  quiet  and  attention 
of  the  Lodge  and  its  inmates.  But  how,  in 
the  midst  of  insurrectionary  movements  now 
threatening  the  country,  to  re-assume  his 
lost  position  as  a  lawful  citizen;  or,  indeed, 
how  to  regain  even  some  place  of  safety, 
and  there  await  the  arrival  of  more  peaceful 
and  favourable  times,  was  a  question  of  far 
more  difficult  answer.  Nay,  had  we  not  all 
a  position  to  regain,  more  in  keeping  with 
our  family  pretensions  ?  and  could  we  ever 
hope  to  occupy  that  position,  with  complete 
satisfaction,  until  the  whole  story  of  the  mid- 
night murder  of  the  ill-starred  Marley,  that 
scourge  to  all  with  whom  birth  or  fortune 
had  linked  him,  lay  open  in  its  cause,  man- 
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ner,  and  agent ;  and  thus  dispelled  the  cloud 
which  now  rested  on  our  house  ? 

It  might  be  in  very  refuge  from  these  less 
pleasing  images  that  my  mind  gradually 
reverted  from  them  to  one  of  a  more  agree- 
able character.  As  the  embers  on  the  hearth 
burnt  lower  and  lower,  and  the  light  they 
emitted  waxed  fainter  and  fainter,  I  found 
myself  going  over  the  events — trifling  indeed, 
and,  doubtless,  of  no  very  absorbing  interest 
to  the  reader — which  had  occurred  during 
the  few  days  I  had  spent  at  the  Lodge,  in  the 
society  of  Miss  Warden.  It  may  have  been 
the  growing  lateness  of  the  hour,  or  possibly 
the  soothing  influence  of  this  latest  train  of 
reflection ;  certain  it  is  that  these  thoughts 
gradually  faded  into  the  more  unconscious 
images  of  dreamland,  and,  notwithstanding 
no  very  comfortable  seat  over  the  dying 
embers,  I  slept  soundly  for  some  short 
interval. 

When  I  again  opened  my  eyes,  there  was 
barely  sufficient  light  throughout  the  cave 
to  distinguish  the  dim  outline  of  the  various 
prostrate    figures ;    while    their    deep    and 
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measured  breathing  presented  no  unsuitable 
accompaniment  of  the  very  depths  of  the 
midnight  hour,  through  which,  I  could  not 
doubt,  we  were  now  passing.  But  my  cousin 
was  the  more  immediate  object  which  pressed 
itself  upon  my  waking  thoughts  ;  and  angry 
with  myself  for  this  neglect  of  the  duty  which 
I  had  taken  upon  me,  I  hastily  lit  a  strip  of 
bog-deal  by  the  aid  of  the  failing  embers,  and 
hurried  into  the  inner  chamber.  I  had  soon, 
however,  reason  to  regret  my  precipitancy; 
for  Leslie,  who,  to  all  appearance,  had  re- 
mained in  the  unbroken  repose  which  he  had 
obtained  so  shortly  after  our  arrival  at  the 
cavern,  and  which  was  so  needful  to  prepare 
him  for  the  fatigues  of  the  coming  day, 
opened  his  eyes  on  the  sudden  presentation 
of  the  light,  and  sleep  appeared  entirely  fled 
for  the  time  being.  It  was,  however,  some 
consolation  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  this  my 
unfortunate  blunder,  that  he  awoke  with 
unclouded  mind,  and  with  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  myself,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  In  vain,  I  tried  the 
effects  of  the  cooling  mixture  with  which  I 
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had  provided  myself  —  of  smoothing  his 
heather  couch ;  at  the  same  time,  warning 
him  of  the  injurious  effects  likely  to  result 
from  conversation  or  activity  of  mind. 
Question  succeeded  question,  concerning  his 
father,  Constance,  life  at  Ravensdale  House, 
interspersed  with  ejaculations  expressive  of 
regret  at  the  accident  which  had  now  de- 
tached him  from  his  late  companion — in — 
exile,  at  so  critical  a  juncture. 

"A  Featherstone,"  so  ran  his  regrets, 
"  was  not  wont  to  fail  his  friends  thus  in  the 
hour  of  need,  kinsman." 

"  Most  assuredly  such  a  charge  cannot 
lie  against  you  !  "  was  my  effort  at  calming 
his  mind  on  this  head.  "  Your  accident, 
which  might  happen  to  the  best  horseman, 
wholly  incapacitated  you  from  being  of  aid 
to  your  companions  for  some  time — nay,  in 
parting  from  them,  you  relieved  them  from 
a  positive  embarrassment — the  one  and  only 
assistance  which  it  was  then  in  your  power  to 
confer  upon  them." 

"Ay,  truly — I  can  call  to  mind  the  whole 
circumstance  now.      We  were  within  a  mile 
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or  so  of  Rathfarnham.  A  rocket — it  was  a 
concerted  signal  announcing  the  actual 
declaration  of  war  between  England  and 
France — shot  up  into  the  sky  from  the 
depths  below  us.  My  horse  was  startled, 
and  stumbled.  I  endeavoured  to  raise  him, 
but  my  arm  lacked  sufficient  strength ;  and 
we  both  rolled  down  the  slight  eminence 
which  we  had  been  skirting.  I  scarcely 
know  how  my  companions  brought  me  on 
to  the  house  where  you  found  me,  after 
that.  I  was  wont  to  have  a  firmer  bridle- 
hand." 

Finding  all  my  expedients  unavailing  to 
bear  on  my  cousin's  fit  of  wakefulness,  I  now 
allowed  the  current  of  his  thoughts  to  flow  on 
unchecked,  as  the  speediest  mode  of  bringing 
them  to  an  end — or  was  it  that  his  mind 
now  began  to  turn  to  earlier  reminiscences, 
which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  had  a  most 
powerful  fascination  for  me  ? 

11 1  was  wont  to  have  a  firmer  bridle- 
hand,"  he  repeated;  "  mayhap,  cousin,  you 
have  heard  how  I  came  to  lose  it  ?  " 

I  intimated  that  his  companion  had  offered 
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some   short   explanation    on    that   head,    in 
answer  to  my  questions. 

"Ay — it  is  curious  how  that  midnight 
encounter  dwells  in  my  thoughts — and  yet 
scarcely  curious,  considering  the  events  with 
which  it  is  associated.  I  had  loitered  some 
weeks  after  the  time  fixed  for  my  departure 
from  the  country,  and,  indeed,  was  now 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  sailing  of  a  French 
corvette,  on  board  which  I  had  secured  a 
passage.  On  that  night,  I  saw  your  cousin, 
Miss  De  Vere,  to  the  door  of  Ravensdale 
House — you  shall  learn  the  whole  story  some 
of  these  days — and  bade  her  a  final  adieu. 
It  was  close  on  midnight  ere  I  regained  the 
extremity  of  the  plantation,  which,  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  leads  down  to  the  sea- 
shore. I  was  just  descending  from  the  high 
ridge  to  a  clearing  in  the  wood,  connected 
by  a  stile  with  the  small  boat-haven,  where 
I  expected  a  boat's  crew  from  the  corvette 
to  await  me,  when,  suddenly,  a  man,  to  all 
appearances  unknown  to  me,  stood  before 
me  in  the  path.  '  Villain  !  '  were  his 
words,  as  nearly  as  I  can    repeat  them,   '  I 
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have  waited  for  your  footsteps  until  my  arm 
has  grown  cold  as  the  steel  it  bears — but  you 
leave  not  the  shores  your  deeds  have  dis- 
graced. Die  —  and  may  your  death  hang 
like  a  pall  over  your  accursed  race ! ' 

"  In  another  moment  he  sprang  upon  me, 
and  my  uplifted  arm  received  the  blow  of  his 
dagger.  We  rolled  together  over  the  em- 
bankment ;  and  fell,  still  clasped,  on  the 
clearing  I  have  already  mentioned.  Spite  of 
all  my  efforts,  I  fell  underneath,  and,  half 
stunned  by  the  fall,  and  already  growing 
faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  I  felt  almost 
powerless  to  make  the  least  effort  for  self- 
preservation.  My  adversary — for  what  cause 
he  should  be  so,  I  had  not  the  least  idea — 
raised  his  arm,  apparently  to  strike  a  final 
blow.  I  saw  his  dagger  poised  a  few  inches 
above  my  head :  nay,  as  it  were,  under  the 
influence  of  some  fascination,  and  the  moon 
now  escaping  from  under  a  cloud  in  all  its 
full  brilliancy,  my  eyes  rested  on  the 
weapon,  until  its  image  was  indelibly  im- 
printed on  my  memory ;  and  at  the  present 
time  I  could  accurately  describe  the  blade 
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and  handle — the  latter  bearing  embedded  in 
it  some  gems,  or  semi-transparent  pebbles, 
which  absolutely  glittered  in  the  strong 
moonlight.  Suddenly,  in  place  of  the  ex- 
pected blow,  the  stranger  started  and  drew 
back.  I  believe  he  muttered  a  few  words, 
but  their  import  I  was  wholly  unable  to  ob- 
tain. He  then  made  some  effort  to  raise 
me  and  place  me  in  a  sitting  posture ;  hue 
the  noise  of  the  sailors  landing  at  the  boat- 
haven  now  disturbed  him,  and,  with  a 
smothered  curse,  he  left  me.  After  that,  I 
believe  I  fainted  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  anything 
clearly  until  I  found  myself  on  blue  water, 
approaching  the  shores  of  France.  It  was 
not  until  some  months  after,  so  interrupted 
was  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries at  that  period  of  the  war,  that  I  heard 
of  the  death  of  our  common  cousin  Marley, 
under  circumstances  which  so  clearly  indi- 
cated foul  play  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible,  I  transmitted  an  account  of  my 
encounter  in  the  wood  with  the  stranger  to 
my  father,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  throw 
some  light,  even  the  smallest,  on   our  rela- 
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tive's  death.  Circumstances,  indeed  (I  have 
promised  to  give  you  a  full  recital  when 
better  able),  prevented  me  entering  into 
more  precise  details  of  the  events  of  that 
night ;  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  a 
dissatisfaction,  which,  I  have  been  since 
informed — in  truth,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand as  much  himself — my  father  was  heard 
to  express  on  receiving  my  narrative.  How- 
ever, this,  I  believe,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
making  all  effort  to  discover  trace  of  con- 
nexion between  those  two  events,  though,  I 
need  scarcely  add,  without  the  least  success. 
No  trace  was  ever  discovered  of  the  person 
answering  to  my  description  of  my  midnight 
way  layer." 

"The  most  natural  inference,"  I  now 
remarked,  on  the  sick  man  pausing  in  his 
narrative,  "  on  the  supposition  that  a  con- 
nexion does  exist  between  those  two  events, 
is  that  your  unknown  waylayer  mistook  you 
for  your  cousin  Marley.  Marley  Feather- 
stone,  I  have  heard  it  said,  was  expected  on 
the  coast,  in  his  efforts  to  elude  the  officers 
of  justice,  the  presence  of  a  French  vessel 
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in  the  Channel  being  then  pretty  generally 
known  :  indeed,  he  did  arrive  at  Ravensdale 
House  on  that  very  night  with  such  purpose. 
Was  there,  then,  a  strong  likeness  between 
you?" 

"There  is  said  to  be  a  strong  family 
resemblance  among  all  those  who  bear  the 
Featherstone  name.  Your  claim  to  the  title 
I  recognized  at  once  ;  and — pardon  the 
fancies  of  a  sick  man — several  times,  when 
you  approached  my  litter  during  the  day,  a 
certain  outward  suggestion,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  our  hapless  relative  sent  my  dis- 
ordered mind  on  early  and  far  from  pleasant 
scenes,  in  which  we  played  our  parts  together: 
a  nearer  inspection  and  a  clearer  brain,  it 
must  afford  you  relief  to  learn,  wholly  dissi- 
pate the  illusion.  I,  too,  have  been  said  to 
bear  some  resemblance  in  outward  form  to 
the  son  of  Sir  Digges  ;  though,  similarly,  on 
a  nearer  inspection,  it  has  been  found  to 
vanish.  The  inference  which  you  mention 
is  certainly  the  only  one  which  presents  itself; 
and  yet  how  strange  that  this  midnight  way- 
layer  (and  subsequent  assassin,  if  the  inference 
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holds  true)  should  so  effectually  cut  off  every 
trace  of  himself,  and  live,  if  he  still  lives,  to 
see  every  scent  of  him  abandoned  in  sheer 
hopelessness !  But  I  weary  you  ;  and  the 
theme  can  bring  little  pleasure  to  a  Feather- 
stone's  ears.  Give  me  another  draught  of 
your  mixture,  and  promise  me  that  you 
yourself  will  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep  in 
preparation  for  the  toils  of  our  coming  jour- 
ney ;  and  I  will  try  what  closed  eyes  and  a 
silent  tongue  may  do  for  me  in  the  way  of 
enticing  the  fickle  god." 

Complying  with  his  instructions  as  far  as 
they  related  to  himself,  I  passed  into  the 
outward  portion  of  the  cavern  before  taking 
upon  myself  my  own  portion  of  them,  as 
well  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  as  to  dissipate  in 
some  measure  the  sleep-dispelling  thoughts, 
to  which  our  conversation  had  given  rise 
previous  to  lying  down.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard,  in  any  shape  approaching 
to  fulness,  a  narrative  of  those  facts  so  calcu- 
lated to  implicate  Leslie  Featherstone  in  the 
foul  ending  of  his  cousin's  life.  I  could  now 
readily   understand    how    his    own    father — 
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though  believing  in  the  innocence  of  his  son 
on  that  head — should  judge  it  inexpedient 
that  they  should  see  the  light,  carrying  with 
them,  as  they  appeared  to  do,  either  an 
ignominious  conviction  on  fair  circumstantial 
evidence,  or  at  least  a  life-long  suspicion. 
And  truly — so  had  run  the  current  of  my 
thoughts  during  my  cousin's  recital — what 
tale  of  an  accused  or  suspected  person  could 
well  seem  more  weak  and  halting !  He 
appears  on  the  coast,  where  his  appearance 
is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  possible 
risk ;  he  bears  wounds,  which  point  to  some 
deadly  struggle;  and  flies  the  country  ere 
the  body  of  his  rival  is  quite  cold.  Against 
all  of  which  he  has  to  place  but  the  single 
and  wholly  unsupported  assertion,  that  a 
stranger,  of  whom  no  trace  is  discoverable, 
met  him  in  the  wood,  and  straightway  fell 
upon  him  without  provocation  or  explanation ! 
Truly,  my  uncle  spoke  but  the  words  of  sober 
fact  when  he  said  that  many  a  man  had  paid 
the  last  penalty  on  less  conclusive  evidence. 
What  murderer,  with  a  tongue  in  his  head, 
could  not  make  a  better  story  of  it  than  this  ? 
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Nor  did  the  explanation  of  the  clandestine 
marriage  in  the  chapel  by  the  sea  appear  to 
me  calculated  to  put  a  better  complexion  on 
the  face  of  matters  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Nay,  granting  its  solemnization — as,  indeed, 
the  French  witnesses  to  it  could,  of  course, 
prove — granting  that  he  saw  his  new-made 
bride  to  the  door  of  Ravensdale  House  on 
that  eventful  night,  and  then,  in  accordance 
with  his  promise,  returned  to  the  sea-coast 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  departure 
from  the  country  (/,  of  course,  believed  these 
statements,  coming  as  they  did  from  the  lips 
of  Constance  herself;  and  I  could  not  doubt 
but  means  could  be  found  to  substantiate 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world),  but  even  thus 
taking  them  for  acknowledged  facts,  would 
they  not  tell  rather  against  than  for  him  ? 
Would  not  the  inference  be  a  perfectly  al- 
lowable one,  that,  thus  wending  his  way  to- 
wards the  sea-shore,  he  met  his  relative  in 
the  wood — that  strife  ensued — that,  smarting 
under  blows  and  wounds  (evidences  of  which 
he  was  to  bear  to  his  dying  day),  and  filled 
with  the  desire  of  taking  vengeance  for  them, 
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he  followed  him  to  the  house,  and,  guided 
by  the  light  to  his  chamber,  there  dealt  the 
fatal  blow  ?  I,  too,  believed  in  the  innocence 
of  Leslie  Featherstone,  equally  with  his  father 
and  Constance — the  account  which  he  had 
now  given  utterance  to  I  placed  full  credence 
in.  But,  even  as  the  words  fell  from  his  lips, 
was  it  any  wonder  that  my  thoughts  should 
recur  to  the  interpretation  which  the  outside 
world  might  naturally  put  upon  them  ?  Then 
his  concluding  expression,  "  If  this  midnight 
waylayer  still  lives!" — it  needed  but  the 
surmise  these  words  gave  rise  to,  to  place 
before  me,  in  all  their  magnitude,  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  vindication  of  our 
house  from  the  foul  imputation  which  rested 
upon  it.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales — the  grave 
yields  not  up  its  secrets.  If  this  midnight 
waylayer — this  midnight  assassin,  I  could  not 
help  now  adding — has  indeed  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  away  with  the  hope  of  yet  standing 
before  the  world  clear  and  unsullied ! 

With  these  and  the  like  thoughts  running 
through  my  mind,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised if  I  sought  occasion  to  dissipate  them 
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before  seeking  my  own  heather  couch — and 
it  was  partly  with  this  object  that  I  had  now 
passed  from  the  smaller  to  the  outer  and 
larger  chamber  of  the  cavern,  still  bearing 
my  lighted  strip  of  bog-deal. 

As  I  had  left  our  humble  companions,  on 
my  hurried  visit  to  the  invalid,  scattered  in 
their  various  attitudes  of  repose,  so  I  now 
found  them — all,  with  the  exception  of  Patsy, 
the  Captain's  "boy."  That  elderly  juvenile 
was  now  sitting  bolt  upright,  and  by  his  dis- 
tended eyes,  open  mouth,  clammy  brow,  and 
bloodless  face,  gave  evidence  of  some  un- 
usual, and,  if  I  might  judge  from  appearances, 
appalling  occurrence.  A  discovery  of  our 
halting-place  (the  secret  of  the  cave,  I  had 
already  learned  from  the  Outlaw,  was  no 
longer  safe)  was  the  first  thought  which  took 
possession  of  me.  But,  as  I  advanced  hastily, 
though  silently,  down  the  passage,  leading 
from  one  chamber  to  the  other,  with  the  light 
shaded  by  my  hand,  the  first  words  I  heard 
—  evidently,  the  termination  of  some  soli- 
loquy of  his  own — scarcely  bore  out  this 
conjecture. 
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" There  it  goes  again!  Oh,  wirra  ! — to 
think  that  the  young  man  should  have  to  die 
so  soon — and  the  black  cloud  still  hanging 
over  his  house !  My  mind  misgave  me  when 
I  heard  him  ramblin'  in  his  talk  to-day — it 
isn't  long,  Miss  Tabby,  'ill  have  to  nurse  him. 
Musha,  them  Featherstones  was  born  to 
throuble — neither  luck  nor  grace  has  gone 
with  them,  since  ould  Sir  Digges'  son — that 
imp  of  the  divil — brought  down  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  on  himself,  and  all  belongin'  to  him. 
— Is  that  you,  Masther  Frank? — war  you 
talkin'  inside  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Patsy — has  our  conversation 
mingled  itself  with  your  dreams,  that  I  be- 
hold you  thus  disturbed  ? ' ' 

"Drames  is  well  enough  to  go  by,  Masther 
Frank.  But  there's  no  mistakin'  the  Ban- 
shee. I  heard  the  Banshee  as  plain  as  I  hear 
myself  spakin'  now. — Oh,  wirra !  the  poor 
young  man — the  only  hope  of  his  father  ! — 
Ould  Allen  Featherstone  may  hang  his  head 
now  in  airnest — the  curse  is  on  his  house — 
the  curse  of  the  widow  and  orphan  that  young 
Masther  Marley  has  made — ay,  and  the  dacent 
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ould  man  that  bowed  his  gray  head  to  the 
grave,  beyant  at  Castle  Coote." 

"  Silence,  sirrah,  and  know  to  whom  you 
speak  !  You  have  heard  the  wind  among  the 
trees,  or  the  plashing  of  the  waterfall — and 
your  superstitious  terrors  magnify  it  thus. 
At  least,  keep  your  idle  delusions  to  your- 
self." 

"  I  will,  Masther  Frank — maybe  it  was  the 
wind,"  uttered  the  complaisant  Patsy,  "or 
the  waterfall.  Oh !  Masther  Frank,  dear, 
don't  go  out"  (I  had  made  a  movement  to 
that  effect) — "  misfortune  attinds  the  eyes 
that  sees  one  of  them  cratures — and  there's 
throuble  enough  on  your  house  already — 
come  back,  alanna — come  back!" 

Paying  no  further  attention  to  the  super- 
natural apprehensions  of  Patsy,  I  passed  out ; 
and,  in  another  moment,  had  placed  the 
waterfall  between  myself  and  his  importu- 
nities. 


VOL.  II.  17 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE    WOOD. 

THE  stars  still  besprinkled  the  firmament 
as  I  emerged  into  the  air ;  nor  had  the 
first  faint  indication  of  coming  day  yet  dimi- 
nished their  lustre.  The  cascade  itself,  swollen 
by  some  recent  rains,  poured  its  tide,  now  nut- 
brown,  in  one  continuous  sheet  over  its  pro- 
jecting ledge — relieved  alone  by  a  mass,  now 
and  again,  of  lighter-coloured  foam  (the  result 
of  the  stream's  earlier  struggles  and  brawlings 
in  the  higher  country),  which,  at  times,  was 
precipitated  from  the  same  height ;  and  by 
means  of  these  floating  bodies — the  waterfall 
itself  adding  to  their  number — I  could  dimly 
trace  the  further  progress  of  the  stream,  as 
it  wended  its  way  down  the  glen.     The  wind 
had  been  high  during  the   night,  and  was 
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now  particularly  boisterous ;  and  the  larger 
branches  of  the  trees — the  elevated  sides  of 
the  glen  forming  pretty  close  woods — were 
tossed  to  and  fro,  many  of  their  branches, 
indeed,  having  been  wrenched  off,  and  now 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  parent  trunks  they  were 
no  more  to  adorn.  A  clearing,  in  the  barrier 
of  wood,  showed  the  moon  already  almost 
resting  on  the  horizon,  and,  though  now 
supplying  a  fair  portion  of  light,  soon  about 
to  disappear  altogether.  At  present,  how- 
ever, so  strong  was  the  light,  that,  on  first 
emerging  from  the  cave,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  day  was  already  dawning, 
until  a  more  careful  inspection  assured  me 
that  profound  night  still  reigned.  Sooth  to 
say,  the  scene  was  wild,  cheerless,  and  dreary 
enough  ;  and  the  combination  of  various 
sounds — the  ceaseless  plashing  of  the  water- 
fall, the  lowing  of  the  woods,  and  the  short, 
sharp  snapping  of  some  bough  or  branch  in 
their  depths — was  quite  sufficient  to  increase 
the  terrors  of  the  youthful  Patsy,  had  he 
dared  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  prospect. 
No  superstitious  feeling,  if  the  reader  will 
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credit  me,  had  now  brought  me  upon  it. 
Various  circumstances,  however — I  might 
almost  call  them  a  combination — tended  to 
connect  Patsy's  words  with  occurrences 
coming  within  my  own  experience  at  the 
Valley  of  the  Ravens  ;  and  I  was  now  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  all  the  further  light  on  the 
subject  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  acquire. 
Firstly,  were  those  expressions  of  the  Out- 
law himself,  to  which  I  had  been  an  appa- 
rently unheeded  listener  on  my  first  visit  to  the 
cave  ;  bearing  a  close  resemblance,  in  their 
import,  to  those  I  had  just  heard  from  Patsy. 
Next,  came  that  strange  and  bitter  cry,  heard 
by  me  when  in  the  library  of  Ravensdale 
House,  as  previously  narrated.  Finally, 
there  were  the  statements  of  that  ancient 
mariner,  Mr.  Cassidy,  tending  to  connect 
that,  my  nocturnal  apparition,  with  sights 
and  sounds,  seen  and  heard — now  in  the 
churchyard  by  the  sea,  and,  anon,  in  this 
very  mountain  district  which  we  had  selected 
as  our  halting-place.  With  the  hitherto  in- 
soluble mystery  of  Marley's  death  so  recently 
occupying  my  thoughts,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
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if  the  idea  again  pressed  itself  upon  me  of  a 
connexion  between  these  stray  links  and  that 
event  ? — further  hinted  at,  if  I  might  so  speak, 
by  the  wild  flowers  found  by  me  on  his 
tomb — by  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  Castle  Coote,  whereby  a  respectable 
tenant  family  had  been  brought  to  shame 
and  disruption — and  by  some  outward  family 
resemblance  acknowledged  to  exist  between 
the  various  members  of  our  family.  Under 
these  influences,  I  now  felt  strongly  inclined, 
for  the  second  time,  to  pursue  this 
"  banshee"  talk  to  some  distinct  issue  or 
end. 

But — for  the  second  time,  too — fortune 
seemed  unpropitious.  I  traversed  both 
ridges  of  the  glen ;  advancing,  at  times, 
deep  into  the  woods  which  lay  behind  them, 
and  hastily  making  for  each  waving  bush  or 
branch,  which  bore  resemblance,  however 
faint,  to  a  human  figure.  I  paused  in  the 
sombre  depths  of  those  woods,  and  listened 
for  sound  of  human  step.  But  the  solemn 
rustle  of  the  multitudinous  foliage  overhead 
was  my  sole   response ;   while,  at  times,   a 
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single  star  shot  its  ray  through  the  umbra- 
geous covering,  or,  still  more  rarely,  a  wider 
opening,  and  a  higher  portion  of  the  wood, 
revealed  the  moon,  now  hastening  to  plunge 
beneath  the  horizon.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
a  hare — wondering  at  the  rare  intrusion  of  a 
midnight  visitor,  and  scarcely  crediting  the 
evidence  of  her  senses — left  her  form,  and, 
with  doubting  step  and  frequent  pause,  be- 
took herself  through  the  intricacies  of  trunk, 
stem,  and  boll.  Or  the  wood-pigeon,  peer- 
ing curiously  at  me  from  her  lofty  branch, 
seemed  to  inquire  why  I  thus  anticipated  the 
coming  day.  But  no  human  figure  —  no 
human  voice  or  tread,  rewarded  eye  or 
ear. 

In  this  manner  I  had  wandered  for  some 
period,  and,  sooth  to  say,  had  now  no  very 
clear  conception  of  the  direction  in  which 
our  halting-place  lay ;  when  chance  again 
led  my  steps  across  the  stream — I  could  not 
doubt  it  was  the  same — which,  after  wending 
its  way  through  the  Valley  of  the  Falling 
Waters,  I  now  found  pursuing  its  course  by 
the  skirts  of  the  wood  from  which  I  had  just 
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emerged.     A   return  along  its  banks  would 
be   somewhat  devious,  but  it  was  the  most 
safe  which  offered ;    and    I  took  it  without 
hesitation.     Day  had  now  fairly  broke — and, 
somewhat  anxious  by  reason  of  my  prolonged 
absence  from  my  relative's  bedside,  I  has- 
tened on.     Arrived  at   the   point   where   it 
separated   from   the   wood,  the  stream  now 
took  a  sharp  and  sudden  turn.     At  this  turn, 
it  had  worn  away  a  large  portion  of  its  em- 
bankment, thus  forming  for  itself  a  high  and 
steep  side.     Owing,  however,  to  the  greater 
space  of  bed  thus  made  for  them,  and  the 
long-continued  drought,  the  waters  had  re- 
ceded  from  the  base  of  this  embankment, 
and  there  was  room  to  pass  between  it  and 
the   stream.     Hurrying  on   my  way,  I  had 
run   down   the  short  incline  leading  to  this 
turning-point,   and  was  about  to  round  the 
angle  of  the  stream,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  female 
figure,  sitting  within   a  few  feet  of  the  river 
bank.     So  sharp  was  the   incline,  that  the 
mere  impetus  brought  me  almost  close  to 
her;  leaving  her  time,   however,  to  hastily 
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rise,  and  confront  me.  Her  garb  consisted 
of  a  dark  brown  dress,  poor  in  material,  and 
apparently  affording  but  scanty  protection 
against  the  nipping  morning  air.  Her  face, 
still  indicating  traces  of  former  comeliness, 
if  not  even  beauty,  was  now  worn  and 
pinched ;  and  a  certain  indecision  of  mouth 
and  eyes  suggested  that  the  mental  powers 
were  impaired,  if  not  wholly  destroyed.  It 
might  be  the  result  of  my  unexpected  and 
rapid  run  down  the  incline,  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  her;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
vacant  expression  of  her  face  at  once  gave 
place  to  one  of  mingled  horror  and  affright. 
Almost  with  a  shriek,  she  repeated  the  words 
— ''No  rest! — no  rest  for  the  wicked — not 
even  in  the  grave!" — at  the  same  time 
turning,  and  entering  the  wood  which  lay 
immediately  behind  her.  As  for  myself,  thus 
unexpectedly  falling  in  with  what  I,  not  un- 
naturally, conceived  to  be  the  object  of  my 
search,  I  was  determined  that  she  should  not 
elude  me ;  and,  though  somewhat  breathless 
by  reason  of  my  late  run,  I  made  effort  to 
follow — at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  "  Stay! 
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— I  would — I  must  speak  to  you."  Terror, 
however,  appeared  to  add  wings  to  her  flight, 
and,  totally  unheeding  my  words — if,  indeed, 
she  heard  them — she  continued  her  course, 
making  for,  and  eventually  entering,  the 
thickest  portion  of  the  wood.  By  this,  the 
chances  of  her  eluding  my  pursuit  were,  of 
course,  greatly  increased  ;  but,  if  aught  was 
wanting  to  cause  me  to  put  forth  every 
energy  of  limb  and  eye,  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  words  which  had  just  sounded  in  my 
ears.  They  were  precisely  identical  with 
those  the  boatman  had  repeated  to  me,  as 
used  by  the  female  he  had  conveyed  from 
Ballybay  to,  or,  at  least,  in  the  direction  of 
the  metropolis  ;  and  all  reasonable  doubt 
had  now  vanished  from  my  mind  that  my 
midnight  apparition  in  the  lawn  of  Ravens- 
dale  House,  and  the  figure  whose  steps  I  was 
now  endeavouring  to  follow,  were  one  and 
the  same. 

And  thus,  occasionally  losing  sight  alto- 
gether, and  anon  detecting  by  the  aid  of  the 
rising  sun,  whose  beams  were  now  levelled 
straight  through  the  wood,  the  distant  flutter 
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of  a  garment,  I  held  on  my  way,  receiving 
some  encouragement  from  the  fact  that,  at 
each  view,  I  was  certainly  nearer  to  the  object 
of  my   pursuit,    when    a    most    unexpected 
occurrence  arose  to  frustrate  my  hopes ;  to 
which  I  must  now  beg  the  reader's  attention. 
The  whole   surface  of  the  district   lying 
around  the   now  disused   residence   of  the 
Outlaw  consisted,  as  I  believe  I  have  already 
mentioned,    of   a    perpetual    recurrence    of 
valley  or  glen,   alternating  with  high,   and 
generally  wooded,  ridges.      On  rising  one 
of  those  ridges,  I  beheld — the  nearest  and 
clearest  view  I  had  yet  obtained  since  I  had 
started  in  pursuit — the  object  of  my  search, 
crossing  the  corresponding  glen  which  lay 
below  me.     The  glen  itself  was  quite  desti- 
tute of  trees  or  underwood,   and   down   its 
centre   ran   something   in   the   nature   of  a 
rude  and  unformed  road,  or  mountain  track. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  figure  would   take 
this  track — in  which   case,  escape  from  me 
appeared   well  -  nigh    impossible.      But    no 
such  intention  disclosed  itself,  and  the  pur- 
sued, crossing  over  the  road,  was  again  lost 
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amid  the  foliage  of  the  opposite  woodland. 
I  was  about  to  follow — indeed,  I  had  already 
descended  more  than  half  the  ridge,  when  a 
sound  at  the  head  of  the  glen  caused  me  to 
turn  my  eyes  in  that  direction.    Great  was  my 
astonishment  to  behold  a  large  body  of  men, 
evidently  under   some   rude   discipline   and 
command,  emerge  into  the  valley,  and  march 
down  its  centre.   A  first  glance  was  sufficient 
to  assure  me  that  they  formed  no  portion  of 
the  British  troops  quartered  in  the  country; 
neither  dress,  arms,  nor  bearing  bespoke  the 
trained  soldier.     Indeed,  the  dress  was  the 
ordinary  one  of  the  peasant,  relieved — and 
that  but  sparingly — by  a  sprinkling  of  some 
of  a  better  description,  and  here  and  there 
a  light-green  uniform ;  while  the  arms  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  bright  and  mur- 
derous-looking pike,  which  I  now  beheld  for 
the  first  time.      That  midnight  musterings 
and  training  under  arms  were  conducted  in 
the    more    remote   country   districts,    I    had 
heard  frequently  asserted  during  the  period 
I  had  now  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  sister 
isle,  and  I  could  not  doubt  that  I  now  gazed 
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on  a  body  of  men  returning  from  such  ; 
though,  that  these  meetings  should  extend 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  country,  and  that  their  evolutions  should 
be  prolonged  until  the  sun  was  actually 
above  the  horizon,  could  not  fail  to  fill  me 
with  surprise. 

A  discovery  of  myself,  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  my  case,  I  could  not  doubt 
would  lead  to  great  inconvenience,  if  not 
personal  risk.  I  might,  very  reasonably,  be 
taken  for  a  spy;  in  which  case,  immediate 
death,  I  might  fairly  assume,  would  be  the 
result.  Or,  supposing  I  could  succeed  in 
disabusing  their  minds  of  this  impression — a 
task  which  my  English  origin  would  render 
peculiarly  difficult — my  explanations  must 
needs  involve  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  me  to  this  lonely 
district  at  such  an  hour,  carrying  with  it 
complications  of  a  most  undesirable  nature. 
Taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  my 
case,  I  could  scarcely  hope  that  I  would  be 
allowed,  then  and  there,  to  proceed  on  my 
way;   and  any  prolonged  absence  from  my 
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companions  must  cause  extreme  uncertainty 
and  uneasiness  on  their  part,  if  not  an  entire 
change  of  plan.  It  is  true,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  of  rushing  across  the  glen,  and  con- 
tinuing my  pursuit,  before  the  head  of  the 
advancing  column  arrived  at  that  portion  of 
the  valley  opposite  to  my  place  of  partial 
concealment.  But  a  number  of  muskets 
were  apparent  amid  the  more  general  pikes, 
and  I  could  not  doubt  that  my  intended  pro- 
ceeding would  result  in  the  bullets  of  these 
being  sent  whistling  after  me — an  event 
more  likely  still  to  prevent  my  return  to 
the  cave.  Most  reluctantly,  then,  I  retired 
within  the  deeper  shade  of  the  surrounding 
foliage,  and  wait  for  this  unexpected  inter- 
ruption to  pass  by. 

Onward  they  came — they  were  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  when  my  ear  had  first 
caught  their  tramp  on  the  green  dew-be- 
decked sward;  and,  ere  the  few  thoughts 
which  I  have  just  reduced  to  words  had  time 
to  pass  through  my  mind,  they  were  almost 
opposite  to  my  place  of  concealment.  I 
looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  late  companion- 
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in-exile  of  my  cousin  Leslie,  as,  also,  for 
Dwyer  himself,  among  the  large  body  of 
men  which  now  passed  within  not  many  yards 
of  me.  Persons  in  command  there  were; 
more  especially  one,  who  might  be  regarded 
as  leader.  But  the  appearances  of  all  were 
wholly  unknown  to  me.  No  word  was 
spoken — each  lip  was  firmly  compressed,  and 
the  head-covering  drawn  tightly  over  each 
brow ;  there  was  little,  save  the  beams  of  the 
sun  which  were  caught  on  their  bright  new 
pike-heads,  and  the  morning  dew  which  they 
brushed  off  the  grass,  to  indicate  that  it  was 
not  some  mere  phantom  regiment — some 
assemblage  of  immaterial  shadows,  which 
thus  defiled  down  the  glen. 

Arrived  about  half  way  down  the  glen, 
the  body  halted.  The  person  whom  I  had 
previously  regarded  as  leader  now  stood 
before  the  assembled  ranks  (if  he  addressed 
any  words  to  those  immediately  in  his  vicinity 
they  were  perfectly  inaudible  to  me  where  I 
stood) — and,  at  a  signal,  the  whole  mass 
broke  up,  and,  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time,  melted  into  the  surrounding 
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brushwood  and  plantation  on  each  side  of 
the  glen.  In  a  few  moments,  the  glen  itself 
was  clear  of  men  from  end  to  end ;  and 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  the 
late  presence  of  so  large  an  array.  The 
manoeuvre  must  have  been  the  result  of  some 
practice,  and  was  evidently  intended  for 
use  in  case  of  accidental  disturbance  in  the 
course  of  their  midnight  trainings.  Indeed, 
the  thought  occurred  to  me,  that,  as  just 
now  executed,  it  might  form  an  ordinary  and 
intermediate  portion  of  such  midnight  evolu- 
tions, and  that  the  body  would  again  re- 
assemble. No  such  event,  however,  took 
place;  and,  from  my  somewhat  higher 
position,  I  presently  beheld  small  detached 
groups  wending  their  way  in  different  direc- 
tions over  the  face  of  the  country — doubtless, 
to  their  several  homes.  All  hope  of  again 
recovering  the  lost  trail  was  now  at  an  end ; 
moreover,  my  resumption  of  the  chase  could 
scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  these  retiring 
parties ;  and  reluctantly  I  bent  my  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  Outlaw's  late  residence. 
One  fact,  at  least,  had  been  placed  beyond 
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reasonable  doubt — the  object  of  my  pursuit, 
both  at  Ravensdale  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Falling  Waters — one  and  the  same  person — 
was,  in  some  way,  linked  with  the  fate  of  the 
hapless  Marley.  First  appearances,  indeed, 
might  scarcely  seem  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  these  worn  features  and  almost  mindless 
expression  of  countenance  were  once  those 
of  the  Jessie  Cameron  who  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  my  libertine  kinsman  ;  yet  the 
reader  will  absolve  me  from  hasty  conclusions 
in  regarding  many  circumstances  as  pointing 
in  that  direction.  Such  an  inference,  at  least, 
threw  some  light  on  her  visits  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Ravens.  But  how  did  it  explain  her 
similarly  frequenting  the  now  abandoned 
residence  of  the  Outlaw,  as  appeared  to  have 
been  her  habit  for  some  time  ?  The  Outlaw 
himself,  I  was  assured,  had  buried  all  his 
family,  and  now  stood  alone  in  the  world ; 
nor,  sooth  to  say,  did  he  appear  a  man — 
whatever  he  might  have  been — for  whom 
female  society  possessed  attraction.  Nay, 
he  himself  manifestly  regarded  these  visits  in 
the  light  of  supernatural  ones.    My  thoughts 
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next  recurred  to  the  single  companion  who 
had  shared  his  solitude  with  him,  and  who, 
I  was  given  to  understand,  had  met  his  end 
some  time  previously,  as  recorded  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  this  history.  But  here 
conjecture  had  little  to  guide  it.  That  this 
man  passed  under  an  assumed  name,  I  had 
already  heard  surmised  in  more  quarters  than 
one — indeed,  his  previous  career  and  deser- 
tion from  the  army  rendered  the  precaution 
a  necessary  one.  That  a  brother  of  this 
Jessie  Cameron,  ere  the  family  had  removed 
from  the  northern  portions  of  the  island  to 
the  Castle  Coote  estate,  had  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  bound  for  foreign  service — having, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  deserted  from  it — I 
had  also  been  informed.  But  circumstances 
left  me  at  perfect  liberty  to  couple  these  two 
facts  together,  or  to  leave  them  distinct, 
without  adding  any  further  light  to  the 
matter.  An  interview  with  this  female  alone 
seemed  to  promise  a  more  certain  clue ;  and 
the  metropolis  itself,  I  could  not  doubt, 
offered  itself  as  the  most  likely  locality  to 
secure  this  object.  When  I  had  safely  placed 
vol.  11.  18 
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my  charge  in  the  keeping  of  Tinnaheely 
Lodge,  I  proposed  to  myself  to  turn  my 
steps  in  that  direction  ;  and  there,  guided  by 
such  aid  as  I  could  command,  to  institute  a 
strict  search. 

With  these  thoughts  and  plans  passing 
through  my  mind,  I  retraced  my  way  to  the 
cave  of  the  Outlaw,  and  reached  the  water- 
fall as  the  sun,  escaping  over  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  woods,  dispelled  the  last  shadows 
of  night  from  the  glen.  A  sound,  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  glen  itself,  caused 
me  to  turn  my  eyes  in  that  direction,  and 
disclosed  to  me  a  single  horseman  advancing 
up  the  windings  of  the  streamlet.  And  his 
nearer  approach  enabled  me  to  recognise — 
much  to  my  relief,  though  not  without  sur- 
prise— the  broad  shoulders  and  hospitable 
face  of  Captain  Ogleby ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  dews  of  night  hung  plentifully  around 
his  bushy  whiskers  and  the  ample  horse-cloak 
which,  of  itself,  half  hid  steed  and  rider. 

"  Has  anything  unusual  happened,  Captain 
Ogleby?"  was  my  hurried  exclamation,  as 
he  sprang  to  the  ground. 
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''Faith!  nothing;  save  that  I  pressed 
neither  pillow  nor  feather-bed  last  night, 
which  indeed  becomes  a  more  strange  occur- 
rence to  me  since  I  abandoned  service  and 
the  tented  field  for  Tinnaheely  Lodge.  But 
we  Oglebys  have  a  family  trick  of  growing 
fidgety  under  plan  or  project :  I  trusted  I 
had  lost  it  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world — but, 
egad!  leisure  and  my  sister's  society  would 
seem  to  have  revived  it.  And  having  made 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  your  kinsman,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
meet  you  half-way,  and  take  my  share  of  the 
charge ;  expecting,  with  fair  probability,  that 
you  would  make  the  Outlaw's  cave  your  halt- 
ing-place for  the  night — indeed,  I  think  you 
said  as  much.  An  ungracious  office ;  I  made 
free  to  tell  you  it  was  as  much — is  ever  best 
taken,  like  bulls,  by  the  horns,  when  taken. 
And  now,  of  our  patient — how  fares  he  ?  My 
sister  has  sent  some  simples.  Heaven  help 
her !  her  faith  is  stronger  in  a  few  favourite 
herbs,  gathered,  I  doubt  not,  underthe  moon's 
change,  than  in  all  your  London  Pharma- 
copoeia." 
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Nothing  could  well  be  more  opportune  than 
this  arrival  of  the  friendly  and  thoughtful 
Captain.  The  more  I  had  thought  over  my 
intended  visit  to,  and  search  in,  the  Irish 
metropolis,  the  more  quickly  was  I  anxious 
to  enter  upon  it.  Little  was  now  left  for  me 
to  do  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  my  cousin ; 
and,  assured  of  his  being  in  proper  hands  on 
the  remainder  of  the  way,  there  was  really 
no  impediment  to  an  immediate  commence- 
ment. Jessie  Cameron — the  grounds  were 
at  least  fair  for  assuming  the  object  of  my 
search  to  be  that  person — returned  at  once, 
I  had  previously  found,  to  the  city,  on  quit- 
ting the  Wicklow  coast.  How  long  she 
stayed  there  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
and  possibly,  it  might  be  but  for  a  short 
period.  Delay,  therefore,  was  liable  to 
objection. 

Finally,  I  arranged  with  my  kind  friend 
that,  soon  as  the  shades  of  evening  drew 
nigh,  he  should  return  to  the  Lodge,  with 
Leslie  Featherstone  under  his  charge,  while 
I  would  take  the  direction  of  the  metropolis. 
We  found  my  cousin  awake,  and  somewhat 
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restless,  though  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  a 
very  alarming  nature,  or  such  as  might  not 
be  fairly  expected  from  his  accident,  and 
journey  of  the  previous  day. 

By  the  time  the  sun  again  tended  toward 
the  horizon,  all  our  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, and  my  ready  followers  went  under 
their  burden.  I  witnessed  the  small  troop 
wind  slowly  down  the  glen,  headed  by  Patsy, 
who  had  his  lantern  in  readiness  for  the 
darker  shades  of  night,  and  followed  by  the 
Captain  himself,  again  enveloped  in  his  riding 
cloak,  and  mounted  on  his  large  dark  horse. 
At  length  they  turned  out  of  the  glen — the 
Captain  waved  a  final  adieu ;  and  I  put  my 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  Dublin. 
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